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AN UNDEFENDED ISLAND! 
By Rupyarp KiPLinG 


I am, unfortunately, a producer of fiction; but outside 
office-hours, I plead guilty to an interest in facts. . 

Will you allow me just to run through a few facts which 

may be of interest to our England of to-day ? 

First, let it be granted that when men ate dead, they cease 
to live, and, as Solomon says, ‘ neither have they a portion 
any more for ever in anything that is done under the sun.’ 

Great Britain’s quota of dead in the War was over eight 
hundred thousand when the books were closed in ’21 or ’22. 
It would be within the mark to say that three-quarters of a 
million of these were English. Furthermore, a large but 
unknown number died in the next few years from wounds or 
disease directly due to the War. There is a third category of 


1 An address delivered to the Royal Society of St. George on May 6, 1935. Reprinted 
with the permission of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 
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men incapacitated from effort by the effects of shock, gassing, 
tubercle and the like. These carry a high death-rate because 
many of them burned out half a life’s vitality in three or four 
yeats. They, too, have ceased to count. 

All these were men of average physique, and, but that they 
died without issue, would have continued our race. The 
selective elimination of so many men of one type, and their 
replacement by so many persons of another type and their 
children, led to an extensive revision of all standards of 
English thought and action. 

Now, there were a number of persons who, for various 
motives, had dissociated themselves from the War at the 
outset. ‘These, however, were all able to answer to their 
names at the close of hostilities and to rejoin the national 
life with a clear field before them. 

Still they were not happy. There is a necessity laid upon 
man to justify himself to himself in order that he may con- 
tinue to live comfortably with himself. Our initial errors, as 
we all know, are trivial. It is what we say and do to prove to 
ourselves that our errors were really laborious virtues which 
build up the whole-time hells of this life. 

So it was in exact accord with human nature that, very 
shortly after the War, a theory should have sprung up that 
the War had been due to a sort of cosmic hallucination which 
had infected the nations concerned with a sort of cosmic 
hysteria. This theory absolved those who had not interested 
themselves in the War and, by inference, condemned those 
who had ; thus supplying comfort and moral support where 
needed. Naturally, the notion bore fruit. For this reason. 

Most children and all nations, when they have hurt them- 
selves, instinctively run indoors and ask to be told a pretty 
tale. So it was with us, and so to us, too, a tale was told. 
(You may remember we were all a little fatigued at the time.) 
The special virtue of our tale was that its moral bases were as 
inexpugnable as the most upright preceptress could desire. 
Here they are :— 

All pain—whether it come from hitting one’s head against 
a table or from improvising a four years’ war at four days’ 
notice—is evil. All evil is wicked. And since, of all evils, 
wat gives the most pain to the most people, wickedest of all 
things is wat. Wherefore, unless people wish to be thought 
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wicked, they must so order the national life that never again 
shall war in any form be possible. 

Granted the first premiss, the rest of the reasoning is 
unanswerable—on paper. But why the entire commination- 
service should have been addressed by ourselves to ourselves 
is a little obscure. For if ever there was a converted nation 
since the days of Saint Augustine, it was us. 

A little later—in ’22 or ’23—on the heels, you might say, 
of Rachel mourning for her children—our electorate was 
enlarged by the enfranchisement of all Englishwomen over 
twenty-one, 

This gave renewed impetus to our national ideal of an 
ever-rising standard of living and the removal of want, dis- 
comfort, and the accidents of life from the lives of all our 
people. To this end we built up, and are now building, 
gigantic organisations to control and handle every detail of 
those lives. But for reasons which I shall try to show we 
chose—we chose—not to provide that reasonable margin of 
external safety without which even the lowest standard of life 
cannot be maintained in this dangerously congested island. 

The world outside England had other preoccupations. 
Like ourselves, it had dealt—had been compelled to deal—with 
an opponent whose national life and ideals were based on 
a cult—a religion, as it now appears—of war, which exacted 
that all his nationals should be trained at any cost to endure 
as well as to inflict punishment. 

In this our opponent was excusable. He had won his 
place in civilisation by means of three well-planned wars 
waged within two generations. He had been checked some- 
what in his fourth war, but soon after the close of it—in ’24 
ot ’25—seemed to be preparing for a fifth campaign. 

In this, also, our opponent was excusable. His path was 
made easy for him. Stride for stride with his progress towards 
his avowed goal, we toiled, as men toil after virtue, to cast 
away a half, and more than a half, of our defences in all three 
elements and to limit the sources of their supply and renewal. 
This we did explicitly that we might set the rest of the world 
a good example. 

That the rest of the world—down to little uneasy neutrals 
who had seen what can happen to a neutral at a pinch—was 
openly or furtively trying to arm itself against whispered 
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eventualities had nothing to do with our case. It was laid 


upon us to set the world an example, no matter at what risks. 
And we did. 

For several yeats—more than ten, I believe—our respon- 
sible administrators dwelt, almost with complacency, on the 
magnitude of the risks we were running, and on our righteous- 
ness in running them, and through all those years our people 
were made to appear as if they loved to have it so, 

But through all those irrecoverable years a large part of 
the world outside England had not been idle. 

To-day, State-controlled murder and torture, open and 
secret, within and outside the borders of a State; State- 
engineered famine, starvation and slavery as requisite ; State- 
imposed godlessness, or State-prescribed paganism; ate 
commonplaces of domestic administration throughout States 
whose aggregate area is between one-fifth and one-fourth of 
the total land-surface of the Eastern hemisphere. These 
modern developments have been accepted in England without 
noticeable protest even from quarters usually quick to protest. 

Nevertheless, the past year or so has given birth to the 
idea that our example of State-defended defencelessness has 
not borne much fruit, and that we have walked far enough 
along the road which is paved with good intentions. It is 
now arranged that, in due time, we will take steps to remedy 
our more obvious deficiencies. So far, good; but if that time 
be not given to us—if the attack of the future is to be on the 
same swift ‘ all-in ’ lines as our opponents’ domestic adminis- 
trations—it is possible that, before we are aware, our countty 
may have joined those submerged races of history who passed 
their children through fire to Moloch in order to win credit 
with their Gods. 

And yet, the genius of our race fights for us in the teeth 
of doctrine! The abiding springs of the English spirit are 
not of yesterday or the day before. They draw from the 
immemorial continuity of the nation’s life under its own 
Sovereigns. They are fed by a human relationship more 
intimate and more far-reaching than any the world has ever 
known. They make part of a mystery as unpurchasable as it 
is incommunicable. 

One has but to look back over the last century of our past 
to realise how that Royal relationship set itself—through 
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Mother, Son, and Grandson—to consolidate and prepare for 
our future and to meet the hazards of our present. Three 
generations of our Ruling House have accepted whatever 
burden of responsibility, whatever merciless demand for 
effort, whatever of personal risk, the honour or the needs of 
their people laid upon them. Each generation in turn has 
bowed the neck to unbroken sacrifice, devotion and patience. 

These things are assuredly not exhibited for the sake of 
example only. But they have come, by cumulative weight of 
virtue and toil, to create, to stiffen, and to inspire, the whole 
taken-for-granted fabric of sane and silent discharge of duty— 
both in the island and throughout our Empire—on which our 
destiny depends. 

That—behind and beyond all—is our strength and hope. 
It is in that hope that I ask you to drink to England and the 
English. 

RupyarD KIPLING. 
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THE RAPE OF ABYSSINIA? 


By W. G. Frrz-Grratp 


The British have come with the Abyssinians to Wal Wal. But you 
Somalis are as lions ; and if lions meet prey on the path, they leap at 
the throat and kill it! You will do the same. . . . Now I go to speak 
with these people, and see what they want. Hitherto my aeroplanes 
have come, but armoured cars will come also, each one with three guns. 
When these are here, you will not need to make war upon the Abys- 
sinians ; for the machines that run on land and machines that fly in the 
ait will alone suffice. Then you shall see what I can do—I will grind the 
Abyssinians like coffee !|—CarrraNno Roserto CrmMaruta, Inspector of the 

_ Frontiers, to his native levies at Wardair, in the Ogaden, November 23, 


1934. 


Lirrie did that artillery officer think that his fiery words, 
uttered amid the’ mimosa-scrub and limestone of the Somali 
marches, would ever be published on this page. I take 
them from testimony sworn on the Qu’ran by a deserter from 
his own banda, and given to members of the Joint Anglo- 
Abyssinian Boundary Commission, sitting at Haradijit, on 
December 11, 1934. The document before me is signed by 
Lorenzo Taezaz, Alex T. Curle, and, lastly, with ‘a thumb- 
print of the left hand’ of Egal Yusuf, a young Italian con- 
script who kept a store at Wardair. 

Six days before this, Captain Cimmaruta’s force had 
opened fire without a moment’s warning, with tanks and air- 
craft in support, upon the Joint Commission’s escort at the 
Wal Wal wells under Fitaurari (or ‘ Leader of the Advance- 
Guard ’) Shiferra Balcha, who is Governor of the Ogaden. 
At the moment of onset the Abyssinians were in their tents 
doing repairs, or else out grazing their horses. Shrill whistles 
blew, and the orders rang out: ‘A terra—Fuoco!’ At the 
first volley Fitaurari Alemayehu fell dead, and with him 
many other officers. 

All told, Abyssinia’s killed in this aes wete 107 men 
and 45 more wounded. 
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Luckily, there were five British witnesses on the spot ; and 
the report of our own Commissioner (Lieut.-Colonel E. H. M. 
Clifford, R.E.) is conclusive as to the origin of an affair of 
far-reaching international import. Both he and his Abys- 
sinian colleague, Fitaurari Tessama Bantié, were astonished 
to find their passage barred by an Italian banda ‘ armed with 
modern rifles.’ The British Mission hoisted its flag in the 
face of this truculence. Then a joint letter was sent to Captain 
Cimmaruta at Wardair, ‘ protesting against aggressive opposi- 
tion of the Italian banda in Abyssinian territory. . . .’ 


The British Mission [Colonel Clifford goes on to say] made every 
effort to arrive at an equitable solution, but was constantly thwarted by 
the unconciliatory and disobliging attitude of the Italian officer. This 
may be judged from his remarks, several times repeated: ‘ Take it, or 
leave it,’ and also by the threat that, in case of refusal, ‘ he would send 
for several hundred soldiers.’ 


Now came two Italian ’planes flying lower over the 
Missions—* who were busy at the moment with Captain 
Cimmaruta. ...’ ‘During the last series of dives, one of 
the crew of aeroplane S.0.4 was seen training a machine-gun 
on the Commission.’ Colonel Clifford then ‘ expressed to 
Captain Cimmaruta his great indignation at this provocative 
demonstration.” And Fitaurari Tessama Bantié asked how 
such conduct agreed with the Italo-Abyssinian Treaty of 
Amity and Conciliation signed on August 2, 1928. 

All of Cimmaruta’s letters were minatory in tone. Thus 
on November 23, 1934, he wrote in Arabic (a language 
which the recipient could not read) : 


To the Commander of the Ambaras [Fitaurari Sheferra Balcha, 
Governor of the Ogaden]: Understand me well. Until I convene thee 
for a parley, I beg thee not to provoke any incidents with the banda now 
at Wal Wal. If thou hast anything to do with us, apply to me at Wardair. 
Understand that well, and I wait thy reply. 


Three days later that same Abyssinian governor received 
another letter—this time in Italian : 


as requested by you. . . . You have asked [the Captain wrote] that we 
should refrain from any act of violence. I have done so. I am ready 
to receive you, and can have you escorted to Galadi. Yesterday I went 
to Wal Wal to tell you of this, and also sent a message through a capo 
shefta [chief brigand, or bandit !] of your own. But I have received no 


reply. 
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Who would believe that such language could be used by a 
foreign trespasser, just then fully 1oo kilometres within 
Abyssinian territory, to a high dignitary of that ancient 
empite ? 

The ‘act of violence’ was not long delayed. And 
Italian ’planes followed it up by dropping five more bombs 
on the Boundary Missions’ luggage at Ado, where Ato 
Ali-Nur had been left in charge after the retreat. 

News of this tragedy was despatched from Haradijit on 
December 9 to the Palace Chamberlain and Foreign Minister 
in Addis Ababa—Belathen-Giieta Heruy Wolde Selassié : his 
son is a Cambridge graduate and has served on our Political 
Staff in the Sudan. This Minister—who is also chief adviser 
of the Emperor—was aghast at the story. And to him 
promptly came Signor Mombelli, the Italian Chargé d’ Affaires, 
with a very different version of it: ‘ Armed Abyssinians have 
attacked us without warning, and in force. Our killed and 
wounded ate not yet known.’ The Emperor’s attention was 
urgently called to ‘so grave and gratuitous an aggression.’ 
Pending further instructions, Mombelli was ‘ to register the 
most emphatic protest’ against an outrage ‘for which the 
Royal Government intends to exact ample apology and com- 
plete reparation, which it will define as soon as possible.’ 

Replying to this in an Amharic dispatch dated ‘ Kedar 
30th, 1927” (December 9, 1934), Foreign Minister Heruy 
invoked ‘ Article V. of the Treaty of Amity and Arbitration 
between our two Governments.’ On December 11 Signor 
Mombelli was instructed to say that ‘ Captain Cimmaruta’s 
conduct was quite correct,’ since “there can be no doubt 
that Wal Wal and Wardair belong to Italian Somaliland,’ 
And again: ‘Armed Abyssinians, without any provocation, 
launched an attack in force upon our post; consequently, 
the responsibility for this sanguinary clash lies entirely with 
the Abyssinian Government.’ 

Now came the terms of ‘ a formal apology and reparations 
commensurate with the serious losses and damage we have 
sustained.’ 


(1) Gabré Merriam, Governor of the Harrar, will proceed to Wal Wal 
there to make due amends, while his troops render honours to the 
Italian flag. 

(2) The Abyssinian Government will pay to the Royal Legation in 
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Addis Ababa a sum of two hundred thousand M.T. dollars for our 
heavy losses in dead and wounded. 

(3) All persons concerned in this attack must be arrested and deprived 
of their commands. They will be present at the Flag-ceremony, and 
thereafter must undergo suitable punishment. 


In reply to this the Foreign Minister proposed ‘ an arbitral 
tribunal’ to settle the matter ‘in the interests of our two 
countries.’ The Emperor was most anxious about this. It 
was sharply declined, however: ‘ so definite and clear’ were 
the facts of the affray, ‘that there can be no doubt of its 
nature as a surprise attack.’ Therefore Article V. of the 1928 
Tteaty could not apply in so flagrant a case. ‘ The Italian 
Government must insist that the reparation and apologies 
due to it shall be made without delay, at the same time 
renewing its former demands.’ 

Then, for the first time, Belathen-Giieta Heruy sent a 
tadio-telegram of appeal to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations ‘ for communication. to the Council and 
States Members.’ In a few lines the salient facts were set 
out, with ‘the gravity of the situation’ stressed, and— 
‘ detailed confirmation and documents to follow.’ 

Six months elapsed. During that time Signor Mussolini 
withdrew his civil governors from Asmara, in Eritrea, and 
from Mogadiscio, on the Indian Ocean. These he replaced 
with the ablest soldiers he could find—Generals Emilio de 
Bono and Rodolfo Graziani—at the same time dispatching a 
large modern atmy to Massua, 2500 miles away, and to the 
Somali port, which is almost as far again. By the end of 
April, £10,300,000 had been spent in war preparations, and 
immense purchases of foodstuffs and raw materials made in 
Yugo-Slavia. Such momentous steps could only portend 
one of two things: an armed invasion of the old highland 
empire, or else a ‘ Prussian” diktat to Hailé Selassi¢ I., which 
that cultured and all-too-progressive little monarch could 
never accept without losing his throne as ‘ King of Kings,’ 
and throwing his loose and feudal realm back into the fierce 
chaos from which rugged Menelik of Shoa had rescued it by 
main force a generation ago. 

For over fifty years Italy has eyed with necessitous longing 
this singular domain in North-East Africa. Her economic 
problems are acute, and resemble Japan’s : poverty of the soil 
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and sub-soil at home, with a teeming population and scant 
outlets for their energy overseas—even in the continent to 
which Italy has always looked, instinctively and geographi- 
cally, for her imperial expansion. It is to be hoped that 
this ‘ Japanese’ analogy will not be pressed too far; that 
Abyssinia may not turn out to be a second ‘ Manchukuo,’ 
viewed as so vital an urge to the interests of a proud and 
needy people that they will face even a rupture with the 
League, if it should pronounce them to be in the wrong in 
an armed quest of what looms to ¢hem as their right—in the 
tragic Hegelian sense of clashing human motives. 

Now it is a long way—much longer politically than in 
point of time—from the Italy of Francesco Crispi to that of 
Benito Mussolini. I/ Duce I consider the ablest constructive 
statesman of our post-war period. What he has done for 
his people, spiritually as well as materially, is a miracle to us 
who knew the languor of Italy under Giolitti and the old 
régime of cynical intrigues. 

But, as all the world knows—from his own forceful 
lips—Mussolini’s god is the Gun ; is it not his glory to place 
it even in the hands of babes, those little ‘ Sons of the She- 
Wolf’? He could not plough a pioneer furrow, nor scatter 
wheat in Littoria, his new reclaimed province in the Pontine 
Marshes, without having each act punctuated with cannon- 
salvoes, in order to drive home to his colonists the sovereign 
efficacy of Force in human affairs. 

Si monumentum requiriis, circumspice! Well might this 
blacksmith’s son and life-long rebel, whom Fate forged into 


a dynamic titan, repeat the proud tag as he surveys the nation © 


he has roused and re-created by sheer strength of will and 
prescient sagacity. 

Yet it is not enough, the Duce feels. A still greater 
guerdon would be a rich ‘ Italia Ultramarina’—a tropic store- 
house of the primal needs of modern industry: coal, iron 
and copper, fuel-oil and cotton, sugar, coffee and grain. 
All these, with rate metals and more, exist in the Abyssinian 
plateau’s glorious climate. An anarchic land is this one: a 
strange survival unto our own day, socially based upon 
chattel slavery; roadless and bridgeless, with rock-salt 
passing current as ‘money’ outside the few squalid towns. 
A forgotten Christian polity is here, trailing away into African 
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savagery in the lowlands—Moslem and heathen—to say 
nothing of a metropolis where the very elements of sanitation 
are still left to the hyenas and pariah dogs of the dusty lanes 
and the eucalyptus woods beyond. 

All this is true—though I must say Addis was given a 
drastic (and very costly) clean-up for the coronation in 1930. 
Nearly £200,oc0oo—an enormous sum for a barbaric treasury 
to find—was spent on those weird and glowing displays. 


. For Ras Tafari desired, not only to impress his foreign guests 


(the Duke of Gloucester was among them), but also to justify 
to his own warrior princes the awesome honorifics of ‘ King 
of Kings and Elect of God, Power of the Holy Trinity, 
Conquering Lion of Judah and Emperor of Ethiopia!’ 
But when all is said, this remains a primitive land, with the 
Semitic Amharas ‘ on top’ as the ruling (and highly intelligent) 
caste, and a jumble of negroid races below them. 

So Italy adds to her other pleas for a free hand her mission 
as an agent of our white civilisation in the last stronghold of 
African negation. Her voice on this score is very loud. 
Mussolini has a well-drilled propaganda department under 
his son-in-law, Conte Galeazzo di Ciano. So Italy’s ‘ case’ 
is made to ring through the Old World and the New, whilst 
Addis Ababa’s is hardly heard at all; it is like the tinkle of 
an Alpine cowbell beside skilled radio-broadcasters whose 
views cover the whole earth. 

But if we of Britain have any passion, it is surely for fair 
play, especially where the weak ate pitted against the strong. 
For this reason unbiassed facts may be welcomed on the drama 
which is about to be staged in those hot coastal lowlands 
which are Abyssinia’s first line of defence. 

Mussolini is Italy. All power is his; and the note of him 
is pride, as a study of his own Scritt#i e Discorsi reveals, or a 
session in the Senate galleries when I/ Duze—a magical mover 
of men’s minds—thrills the Chamber with ‘ the character and 
extent of our precautionary measures ’—at Ethiopia’s anxious 
door. In this (he insists) ‘ nobody can arrogate the intoler- 
able claim to intervene in our concern. Only Italy may judge 
in so very delicate a matter; this Italy, who “ has in her his- 
tory a dramatic, bloody and unforgotten experience on this 
point ”.’ 

Here Mussolini alludes to the utter annihilation of General 
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Baratieri’s army in 1896, and the humiliation and shame which 
that rout entailed at home and abroad. Then, as now, the 
acquisition of Abyssinia was the goal. But Menelik, King of 
Shoa, lay in wait for the invaders with 90,000 of his men 
strongly posted in the hills above Adua. One after the other, 
Baratieri’s four brigades were overwhelmed, cut up or cap- 
tured. Foremost among the fugitives was that sorry Com- 
mandet-in-Chief himself. His court-martial in Rome, with 
its bitter verdict ; the fall of Crispi’s Cabinet amid public 
fury ; the large indemnity paid to Abyssinia and the first of 
many treaties made with the Emperor—these tumbling events 
belong to history. 

But vengeance for that disaster is a live motive in Italy’s 
present ferment. One saw ‘ Adua’ chalked on the troop- 
trains at Messina and Naples during the recent mobilisation, 
with fervid vows to wipe out that disgrace. For those fierce 
Shoans, Amharas and Gallas had mutilated their prisoners and 
the wounded in a way that may not be named. These sur- 
vivors were put out of the way at home: and from that day 
to this hatred on the one side, mistrust and contempt on the 
other, have marked all relations between the two countries. 
This fact may account for Captain Cimmaruta’s conduct at 
Wal Wal last December. 

But if Crispi was over-eager to seize his African prize, 
Mussolini has outdone him by transporting a large army at 
heavy cost to Massua and Mogadiscio, with port facilities 
there of the slimmest, and waterless deserts inland. His first 
desire is to unite the useless Eritrea with far-off Somaliland 
by a new railway—as the tentative Pact with us in 1925 sought 
to do. But in 1923 young Ras Tafari (the present Emperor) 
had squeezed Abyssinia into the League of Nations with rare 
skill, on the promise that he would abolish chattel slavery in a 
medieval land where Church and State have for a thousand 
years been founded upon what the United States planters of 
1860 called ‘ our peculiar institution.’ 

In 1932 Lord Noel Buxton and Lord Polwarth went to 
Addis Ababa to see Hailé Selassié (‘Power of the Holy 
Trinity ”) on this question. Of course, little or nothing had 
been done—nor even can be, while Abyssinia remains intact. 
The Emperor’s anti-slavery edicts are no mote than pious 
wishes. His feudal lords go their own way in a vague 
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* heptarchy ’ where the dominant race have no love for labour, 
and where their Galla serfs on the land are a gay and care-free 
lot, knowing less of the outer world than do the Chinese of 
Turkestan. 

A grave and graceful figure is the little Emperor—a man 
of hieratic pose, speaking perfect French; and even fair 
English with our Minister, Sir Sidney Barton, in whom he 
confides as a proven friend. His one desire is to be left in 
peace, hoping by degrees to uplift his very mixed peoples, 
with Japan as his model polity—the Japan into whose 
millennial stagnation America’s guns broke so rudely in early 
Victorian days. ‘And look at her now!’, muses Hailé 
Selassié. He leans to white nationals who have no arriére-pensée 
in dealing with Abyssinia. Belgian and Swedish officers have 
drilled and modernised his army. Norwegian doctors and 
nurses staff new hospitals copied from those he saw in Paris 
and London during his tour in 1924. A Swiss jurist advises 
his slave courts. To American engineers the Emperor looks 
for roads and bridges in the chief towns. His prospecting 
geologists are either Germans or Anglo-Egyptians. And, 
after years of doubt and hesitation, the famous barrage works 
at Lake Tsana, in the Gojam mountains, were entrusted to the 
J. G. White Engineering Corporation of New York. 

That much-debated dam was to conserve the waters of the 
Blue Nile upon which the Soudan’s economic life.and Egypt’s 
own must depend. It is still ‘in the air,’ however. Flowing 
out of a crater at 6000 feet in a sacred region of churches 
and shrines, that vital flood has figured in Anglo-Abys- 
sinian pacts ever since 1902, when old Menelik agreed not 
to interfere with it without our consent. Here, then, is 
another crux in the Abyssinian affair. In 1925 Italy offered 
to press our claim to build this dam, if we would help her in 
the Eritrea-Somali railway concession. But this line would 
tuin the Djibouti-Addis metre-gauge of France, which has 
long carried 80 per cent. of Abyssinia’s trade. And again, 
out own possessions have for many years been harried by 
raiders after cattle, ivory and slaves ; and these the Emperor 
has been powerless to stop. It was these same forays which 
Mussolini’s assistant, Signor Lessona, had in mind during the 
recent Abyssinian debate in the Roman Senate. To that 
Under-Secretary of State this long-marooned Empire loomed 
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as ‘a permanent danger to adjacent European colonies.’ 
France, he said, had suffered outrage: ‘Great Britain can 
present a long list of bloody invasions and slave-drives in 
Kenya and the Sudan.’ Clearly, then, ‘it was Fascist Italy, 
as the Power primarily interested in Abyssinia, which was to- 
day defending the lofty cause of civilisation over there in the 
general interest of Europe.’ 

Neither would the dictator himself brook any dictation 
from outsiders, howsoever suave, in ‘ the timely forethought ” 
he was showing in landing troops— though the number of 
workman sent to East Africa perhaps exceed the soldiers.’ I/ 
Duce. preferred ‘ the reproach of having erred on the side of 
excess, tather than to fall short when the security of our 
Colonies and the life—be it only one of our home or native 
troops—might be endangered.’ At least 100,000 men of all 
arms, with full panoply of acquisitive coercion, if not of 
downright invasion, are now on the spot, and are being added 
to each month, though Italy’s budget shows a deficit equiva- 
lent to eight weeks’ revenue. 

This being so, the strictures of the Conte di Ciano’s Press 
show a lack of humour. In the Giornale d’Italia Virginio 
Gayda scathes all those who inspire and aid the ‘mad war 
preparations of the Abyssinians.’ In a few weeks, we ate 
told, 10,000 mausets, 200 machine-guns and 2,000,000 cart- 
ridges were delivered to them. And quite openly the Emperor 
went down to Djibouti (nearly 500 miles from Addis) to 
receive yet more munitions from Liége and Prague. Ger- 
many, too, was said to be sending chemicals for gas, as well 
as Junker ’planes. In Berne, Italy’s Minister complained to 
the Federal Government about the sale of passenger aircraft 
by the ‘ Suissair ’ concern. 

All this reprobation takes a queer cast when we find 
Japan’s Foreign Minister, Koki Hirota, posing awkward 
queries to Italy’s own envoy in Tokyo. What of this military 
air base—the largest on Asia’s mainland—which General 
Lordi is directing at Nanchang, after the Conte di Ciano had 
himself arranged it as an Italian contract involving $1,000,000 ? 
The Japanese had already protested to the United States State 
Department over the Central Aviation Academy at Hang- 
chow. 

This was staffed with American instructors under a 
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colonel on the reserve list. Then Captain Frank Hawks, a 
daring United States ace, was giving joy tides and demon- 
sttations to Chinese swchuns over the river in Shanghai. And 
as a result, big bombers were sold at £25,000 apiece : Japanese 
cities, it was pointed out, were within the radius of these 
machines : hence plain, naked words from the ‘ Misty Barrier’ 
which is Tokyo’s Foreign Office. 

But the Americans have been eclipsed through the efforts 
of Mussolini’s son-in-law. As Minister to China some years 
back, the Conte di Ciano was able to raise both Italy and 
China’s missions from legations to embassy rank. In return, 
Nanking agreed to receive an air-mission from Rome, while 
Italy was to refund part of her Boxer indemity in the shape of 
aircraft and equipment. As a result, twenty experts under 
General Lordi were sent to Nanchang, the air general head- 
quarters of Chiang Kai-skek’s anti-Communist campaign in 
Central China. Soon the Italian officer was given first place 
as an ait-adviser. Twenty thousand coolies levelled nine 
square miles of land near the city for an all-weather landing- 
field, besides repair-shops and four concrete hangars, each 
180 feet by 160. 

To-day General Lordi’s pilots (who still retain their home 
commissions) ate training over 100 Chinese cadets—to the 
grave displeasure of Japan. So much for the ethics of supply- 
ing arms. But whereas Japan is a military Power of the first 
rank, Abyssinia is still confused and crude—an unknown 
force even in her own defence, as her many appeals to Geneva 
have shown. Her Note of mid-May begs the Council to take 
note of Italy’s ‘ warlike preparations ’ in sending shiploads of 
troops and material. ‘ Moreover, the official speeches which 
accompany these acts leave no room for doubt as to the hostile 
intentions of the Royal Italian Government.’ 

In Addis Ababa, Count Vinci invited the Emperor ‘ to 
choose arbitrators of Abyssinian nationality.? But His 
Imperial Majesty was not so simple as all that. He preferred 
‘persons of complete independence, high repute and undis- 
puted authority and experience in arbitral tribunals.’ All 
along, the Government in Addis have affirmed their pacific 
intent : 


They again renew the request they have frequently made since the 
Wal Wal incident—that arbitration shall be at once resorted to. And 
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they pledge themselves, without reservation or reticence, to submit to 
impartial decision, whatsoever that decision may be. 





The two jurists they have selected—Professor de la Pradelle, 
of Paris, and Mr. Pitman B. Potter, formerly of Wisconsin 
University—are those who have throughout been advising 
the Abyssinian delegation in Geneva. 

No one who has studied this matter, or who knows 
Abyssinia at first hand (as the present writer does), and has 
spoken with the Emperor in his fortress gibbeh in Addis, can 
doubt the transparent sincerity of these sentiments. They 
are voiced with simple power, and right ably presented by 
such envoys as Teclé Hawariate in Geneva, by Gabré Yasu 
Afawork in Rome, and by Ephrem Tewoldo-Medhem, as 
Chargé d’ Affaires here in London, with whom the present 
writer has conferred. 

The May Note to the League ends with a cry for help : 


At this critical hour in their history, the Abyssinian Government 
earnestly appeals to the League to see that the territorial integrity and 
political independence of Abyssinia—a Member of the League of 
Nations—are respected and preserved as against aggression. 


Yet the League could do nothing to save China from the rape 
of her three great provinces by the armed might of Japan, 
though both States were also members; and moreover, 
China’s integrity had been guaranteed by the Nine-Power 
Pact—the aggressor herself being among the signatories ! 
It is plain the League has another tortuous trial ahead, this 
time much nearer home, and with vital British and French 
interests involved in it. 

Yet the facts are undeniable: Wal Wal and Wardair, 
as the prime cause of conflict, are well within the Abyssinian 
zone. As such, they were acknowledged by Italy in 1897 
and formally embodied in Article VIII. of the Treaty of 
May 16, 1908. Here it should be noted that, in the forth- 
coming Commission, Italy desires to rule out any reference 
to the various treaties already implemented. 

After his crushing defeat of the Italians at Adua, Menelik 
fixed the Somali boundary with Italy’s agent, Major Nerazzini. 
On September 3, 1897, the President of the Council in Rome, 
together with the Ministers of War and Foreign Affairs, 
sent the Emperor a joint telegram to inform him that ‘ The 
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new frontier-line has been approved by the Italian Govern- 
ment.’ It was now to follow the windings of the Indian 
Ocean at a parallel with these of 180 miles. The 1908 Treaty 
bound ‘ the two Governments to delimit the said line on the 
ground as soon as possible.’ 

That work was never carried out, chiefly because Menelik 
was occupied in welding his new power as ‘ King of Kings.’ 
So the ‘ gradual encroachment’ of the present Emperor’s 
continuous plaint became'a matter of course, with Italian 
roads, fortified posts and radio-stations pushed by degrees 
into undoubted Abyssinian territory, where for centuries 
the nomad tribes have ‘ followed the rains’ with their sheep 
and cattle and camels. Wal Wal and Wardair—this last 
point occupied and held by Italian native troops—lie 240 
miles from the coast in the Somali Ogaden. And Article IV. 
of the 1908 Italo-Abyssinian Pact distinctly says that: ‘ The 
whole territory of Ogaden shall remain a dependency of 
Abyssinia.’ 

So stands the conflict, with Right on the one side, Might 
on the other—and important Anglo-French interests in 
between them. What the outcome will be none can predict, 
with the example of ‘ Manchukuo ’ and the Nine-Power Treaty 
in mind. The Tri-Partite Pact of December 13, 1906, lays 
down in its Preamble that 


The common interests of France, Great Britain and Italy being to 
maintain intact the territorial integrity of Ethiopia . . . in any event, 
none of the three Governments shall intervene in any way whatever, 
except after an understanding with the other two. 


No wonder, then, that these ‘ other two’ are perturbed 
at the present turn of events. Mussolini has seen fit to send 
a formidable army overseas without any such ‘ understanding.’ 
And Ethiopia’s ‘ integrity’ is about to be assailed as surely 
as Japan assailed China’s in 1931. The Duce is all for 
‘ peace ’"—but it must be on his own terms. 

It is notorious that, as a realist, Signor Mussolini holds 
the League in slight esteem; he has often jested at its merely 
moral sway, which Force can with complete impunity defy 
in spite of the feeble and ‘ toothless ’ Kellogg Pact to support 
it with the backing of sixty nations. ‘It is our duty,’ he 
told a cheering Senate, ‘ neither to create nor to foster illu- 
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sions, given the present state of mind in Addis Ababa, 
especially among the lesser chieftains who are hostile to any 
arrangement with Italy.’ 

. Europe, the Duce went on to assure us all, need not fear 
that the African venture to which he is now committed will 
in any way weaken or distract his councils nearer home. In 
the Senate he pointed to ‘ our military machine,’ now 900,000 
strong and tended ‘ with our most vigilant care.’ But how 
will Italy’s finances bear such a strain if a colonial war is to 
be added to it and that in so forbidding a serrain, four times 
Great Britain’s area; roadless, rugged and wild, with every 
man’s hand—12,000,000 of a fighting race—against white 
invaders who have been regarded with peculiar odium for 
the past forty years ? 

But Mussolini’s heat is manifest. There is in him much 
of the Mazzini-Garibaldi dash ; but no Cavour is in sight to 
pick a prudent path with / tact des choses possibles for these 
troublous times. A fearless leader, he will take this high 
African hazard in the spirit of his Florentine mentor, whose 
advice to ‘ The Prince ’ even great Elizabeth read and followed. 
After all, he reasons, a protectorate would be a godsend to 
these forlorn and backward Abyssinians. 

This new Italy is the glory of a single man. Yet he 
hopes to crown it by seizing a rich African domain, one 
that may free his people from what the Fascist Grand Council 
styles ‘ our wat-servitude ’"—which is to say, dependence on 
foreign supplies. Of such a possession this dictator has 
dreamed, and neither Tripolitana nor the Red Sea and Indian 
Ocean colonies—as they are—can ever give it to him. But 
Abyssinia would be a priceless memorial to leave behind 
when he has passed. It is Italy’s last opportunity in a vast 
Africa, whereof her own share has been but a few casual 
desert doles. For this reason is it, then, that Mussolini, 
intent and proud, appears to be moved with the wistful 
Horatian urge : 

Exegi monumentum aere perennius 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius | 


W. G. Frrz-Gerap. 
(Ignatius Phayre.) 
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GERMANY IN MAY 
By Srr ARNoLtD WI1son, M.P. 


Parcus deorum cultor et infrequens, My prayers were scant, my offerings 


insanientis dum sapientiae few, 
consultus erro, nunc retrorsum ile witless wisdom fool’d my 
vela dare atque iterare cursus mind ; 

: A si? But now I trim my sails anew, 
cogor relictos : namque Diespiter, : 
igni corusco subila divid And trace the course I left behind. 

plerumque, pet purum tonantes Forlo! the Sire of heaven'on high, 
egit equos volucremque cur- By whose fierce bolts the clouds 
rum ; are riven, 


(Horace.) To-day through an unclouded sky 
His thundering steeds and car 
has driven. 
(ConINGTON.) 


Ir is to-day possible to visit six capitals of Europe in as many 
days without spending more than three hours in the air on 
any one day and at a cost no greater than the price of a wagon- 
lit between the same points. Yet travellers are not more 
numerous; indeed, Englishmen bent on studying local 
conditions are less common than in easier times. It is not 
necessary for a visitor to stay long in the right company at 
any capital to learn on the spot much more than can be 
gathered even from The Times, ot from debates in Parliament. 

Of a certain type of writer on peace in Europe (without 
regard to justice) it may be said to-day, as Carlyle said of an 
unctuous preacher, ‘he is praying for treacle; he will get 
brimstone.’ To seek 2 outrance to maintain the status quo at 
every point is to head straight for war. Few persons in the 
countries most affected believe it is worth the price ; there is 
neither the will nor the means to do so, except perhaps in 
Russia. The problem set to statesmen by the nations is to 
devise some instrument other than war as a means of change. 
Article XIX. of the Covenant exists, but is unworkable, and 
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the machinery of the League has hitherto been used to 
prevent changes. This was foreseen by Sir Eyre Crowe in a 
memorandum ! written in October 1916, in which he indicated 
precisely why ‘ collective security ’ will not for long serve to 
maintain a territorial settlement imposed by a Peace Treaty. 
No territorial settlement could be permanently just, even if 
it was so at the outset. By degrees some Powers would feel 
it to be unjust, and there would be a division of Powers into 
two groups—trevisionist and anti-revisionist. When a com- 
bination of Powers command a preponderance of force—in 
the widest sense of the word—and the necessary means of 
aggression, would it be actively resisted, or even passively 
opposed by economic means which might lead to war? He 
thought not. A conference could mitigate hasty aggression, 
but could not prevent it; it could make the issue clear. In 
the last resort the balance of power feappears as the. 
fundamental problem. Limitation of armaments by agree- 
ment, Sir Eyre Crowe observed, presupposes confidence which 
does not and is not likely to exist: it would fix relative 
strengths, which would not long be adequate ; for as nations 
grow, and decline, their relations with each other change. 
Agreements between a few countries are, of all pacts, the 
most dangerous, because any alteration in the strength of 
nations outside the agreement (¢.g., Russia, Japan, and the 
United States to-day) would upset its basis and stimulate 
a new armaments trace. The Covenant retained war as a last 
resort if Article XIX. and other peaceful means of change 
should fail. The Kellogg Pact banned this weapon; hence- 
forward the only way to secure a change in the status quo? 
was by agreement, or by a breach of treaty obligations. 
Whenever heads of Governments, brushing aside the 
ambassadors whom they formerly retained in foreign capitals 
to transact business, but now use oftener as post-offices and 
interpreters, meet each other, the pulses of pressmen beat 
faster and national temperatures rise. This has not always 
followed a meeting at Geneva, but, as Lord d’Abernon’s 
memoirs show, it is in general true of International Confer- 
ences from Rapallo onwards. It was the immediate result of 






2 Mr. Lloyd George’s Memoirs, vol. iv., p. 1793- 
2 It is worth noting that in common patience the ES status quo” is an abbrevia- 
tion of status quo ante bellum—not post bellum. 
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the meeting at Stresa and of the special session of the Council 
of the League called to register the decisions there reached. 
Mr. Eden’s visit gave pleasure in Moscow, but not in this 
country or elsewhere. Sir John Simon’s visit to Hitler, 
though eighteen months late, opened one door, whereupon 
the French hastily shut several others. The Stresa conversa- 
tions demonstrated, not the unity of the Powers there 
represented, but their inability to act in unison. The status 
of Abyssinia, for example, is the subject of an Anglo-Franco- 
Italian Treaty: does anyone suppose that the settlement of 


. this question was advanced by the meeting? Signor Musso- 


lini played a prominent ré/e at Stresa ; but what weapons are 
at his disposal to-day? Italy has an immense and growing 
deficit. She has spent great sums in Austria, in Albania, and 
in Bulgaria in the hope of securing the hegemony of the 
Danube basin; the Little Entente stands athwart Mussolini’s 
path. His prestige and that of the Italian army are Italy’s 
only assets to-day. Both have been brought into play recently 
in the Mediterranean basin and in Abyssinia. In one region, 
ot in both, she must find an outlet for her virile people, whose 
special gifts for colonisation are insufficiently recognised, but 
she cannot fight simultaneously in two continents. 

The Jubilee celebrations in England and the revelation of 
the extent of German rearmament, almost on the day that the 
Peace Ballot closed, have done much to restore a sense of 
national unity, dulled by the slowly growing sense of emer- 
gence from a period of crisis. 

France to-day lacks the fervour and discipline that 
characterise her neighbours. The nation has lost its sense of 
direction; the youth of France lack unity of ideals, the 
Government lack confidence. The Communist vote has 
increased : the cost of living is cruel. Disillusionment reigns 
and scepticism is widespread. 

These are the Stresa Powers. Associated with them to- 
day is Russia, the great Slave State, home of a sad-faced race, 
governed by gloomy rulers who have the wolf by the ears 
and cannot let go. The successors of Lenin still aim at setting 
Europe ablaze—as the next step towards world revolution. 
This is their creed, and, whatever Mr. Anthony Eden may 
have been led to believe, it must remain their goal, though 
we may readily believe they would prefer to do so by intrigues 
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at Geneva than by military intervention, which might be 
disastrous to them. 

The next category of Powers to be considered are ‘ the 
poor relations’ of the countries represented at Stresa— 
Austria, the Little Entente, and the Danubian States. Austria 
is the hardest hit. The majority still looks westwards to 
Germany for economic salvation, but not for a philosophy of 
life or for a system of government. But only a mere accident 
prevented a bloodless and popular victory for the Rintelen 
Government last year. Close co-operation with Germany 
would have followed, but not incorporation in the Reich. 
Austrians have an inherited gift for compromise, and South 
Germany, not Prussia, to-day rules in Berlin. ‘The Chancellor 
is, of course, an Austrian; Rudolph Hess, born in Egypt, is 
of South: German origin; Goering of Upper Bavaria, 
Goebbels of Westphalia, and von Neurath of Wurtemburg. 
With such men Austria can come to terms. Nor have we 
in Great Britain any reason to intervene. There is little 
justification for the official view that the maintenance of 
Austrian independence is a major British interest. We 
willingly referred the proposed Amschluss to the Hague, where 
it was defeated by eight votes to seven, our representative 
being in the minority, and in good company. 

The late Lord Balfour and Field-Marshal Sir William 
Robertson, in memoranda* written in 1916, regarded some 
sort of unification of German-speaking Europe as desirable 
in British interests. Our best ré/e is sutely one of friendly 
non-intervention and complete dissociation from Italian and 
French maneuvres. There is no doubt that a plebiscite would 
reject Italian tutelage, and would favour friendly co-operation 
on economic grounds with Germany. 

The voice of Austria is not heard ; it is stifled by leaders 
who, dependent upon Italy, have no support in the country, 
and by men who have forgotten the events which ended the 
Triple Alliance in 1915. But memories in Austria are longer 
than in most parts of Europe, and the sound of the drum 
on the plains of Lombardy causes little alarm. What is the 
strength, and what can be the duration of, a Central European 
Pact, achieved by trampling on Austria, and on the false 


® Mr. Lloyd George’s Memoirs, vol. ii.,.pp. 833, 877. 
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premise that Hungary will forego her claims to territorial 
changes? Trade with Germany is essential to Austria, 
Rumania, Yugo-Slavia, Bulgaria and Hungary. There is 
no other customer to take her place. Germany takes 20 per 
cent. of Austrian exports and is increasing her purchases of 
timber from Carinthia, the Tyrol and Salzburg. Italy has 
done her best to provide Austria with an alternative market— 
to the detriment of British trade. She has given bounties 
and subsidies till she can give no more: she has abandoned 
the most-favoured-nation treatment in order to give Austria 
special advantages, but in vain. The natural current of trade 
between Germany and Austria has been little affected. No 
commercial agreement which does not include Germany as 
an active partner can succeed, 

Let us now turn to Germany and her outlook on the 
proposed Eastern Pact, pressed on Herr Hitler by Sir John 
Simon, on behalf of France and Russia, in July last, and 
again last March. It proved wholly unacceptable. It brought 
Asia, represented by Russia, as a party to European terri- 
torial issues. That was enough to condemn it in Berlin. 
Nothing—nothing will induce Herr Hitler to co-operate with 
Russia. His view is that one cannot touch pitch without 
being defiled. Communism is the child of want and despair, 
but it is also a militant creed which can succeed only if it is 
universal. To make it so, many Russians live, and more will 
die. Germany has had experience of it: she alone can 
combat it. She may or may not be right in fearing Russian 
military forces, but we cannot blame her for refusing to take 
tisks. Mr. Eden (The Times, May 16). begs Germany to 
believe that the fear of Soviet aggression is ‘a geographical 
anachronism,’ which can be insured against by ‘ collective 
security.’ ‘Do you believe this yourselves?’ replied a 
German to me. ‘ Because Afghanistan and Russia are members 
of the League, have you reduced the garrison on the Indian 
frontier ? Will you abolish a single department at Scotland 
Yard because Litvinov has been heard to sing “God Save 
the King,” whilst M. Maisky fills his salons with your aristo- 
cracy? Only a few months ago you spent weeks forcing 
through Parliament an unpopular Bill against sedition, 
though England has never had a Communist Party. To ask 
us to act on the strength of Mr. Eden’s impressions, gained on 
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a forty-eight-hour visit, is not merely unreasonable—it is an 
impertinence. Would France have made a treaty with Russia 
last week if Russia was for us a geographical anachronism ?’ 

Everything in Europe to-day depends upon the per- 
sonality of afew men. Hitler’s first Cabinet contained eleven 
men, of whom only three had not, for physical reasons, been 
in the front line. Five had been wounded. What Cabinet in 
Europe has such a record? They know what war means. 
Why doubt their desire to avoid it, or their conviction, 
which those who know something of Russia share, that there 
are worse horrors than those of war? Yet, for all their 
passionate hatred of what the philosophy of the Soviets 
stands for, these determined men, the accepted leaders of a 
great nation, are, like the French Government less than a 
generation ago, like the Spanish Government a few short 
months ago, like Robespierre 150 years earlier, themselves 
actively supporting the anti-Christian campaign associated 
with the name of Rosenberg and called the German Faith 
movement. In so doing they are undermining the strength 
of Germany and weakening the greatest asset of a great 
nation—the national character. It was the actively Christian 
elements in Germany that resisted the disintegrating in- 
fluences of the post-war period, that opposed the materialistic 
creed of Communism by proclaiming Christian philosophy, 
upholding the Christian ethic and the reality of the other self 
—the spirit of God in man which finds daily expression in 
self-sacrifice. The Churches as an organised body did little 
or nothing: the Catholic Centre Party intrigued with either 
side, as Centre parties do. Yet it remains true that, but for 
his Christian supporters, Hitler would have failed: he might 
never have emerged. And he has behind him still a great 
body of men and women, not active members of the Churches, 
but Christian by outlook and tradition. 

There is beneath the surface to-day a movement definitely 
hostile to Christianity as such: children are told that a 
Christian cannot be a good German, that Christianity is a 
faith which the world has outlived, that the only valid religious 
conception in modern Germany is a vague theism reminiscent 
of Hindu mythology. The time may not be far off when 
professing Christians in Germany may be treated as the Jews 
have been treated, and proscribed as enemies of the State. 
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With this spirit, if it develops, there can be no compromise. 
We have, to our shame, shut our eyes to the horrible per- 
secution of Christians in Russia, in Spain and in Mexico: 
it is assumed in Germany that as we shut our eyes to these 
things so readily in our desire to trade with Russia, so shall 
we, as shopkeepers, be careful not to allow our ethical outlook 
to embarrass our relations with them. I believe they are 
wrong, for Germany was once, and is perhaps still, the back- 
bone of Europe, and matters to us and to the world far more 
than Russia or the rest of Asia. 

Though on this matter, for the present, we must suspend 
judgment, developments are more imminent than I realised 
when I wrote and spoke on the subject last month—in this 
Review and in the House of Commons, There is in Nazi 
doctrine and policy much that is true and good, much to 
inspire the hope and confidence in the youth of the world. 
But if those in the party who seek to destroy Christianity gain 
the upper hand, and the lower triumphs over the higher, 
then, in my belief, Europe is doomed as surely as if the 
Soviets, and not Hitler, had emerged victors from the last 
conflict. The appetite grows with indulgence, and the out- 
look of some highly-placed officials of the third Reich towards 
Christianity is a by-product of their persecution of the Jews. 
It is not a trait which commends itself to us, but it is well 
to remember that in the past few years persecutions every whit 
as cruel have been seen, and not long ago, in France, and that 
cruelty to minorities is a common failing of every country 
in Eastern Europe and of most countries in Asia, including 
Turkey, and is one of which Fascists in Italy are not guiltless. 

Let us now examine the internal situation of those 
European Powers most anxious to maintain the status guo— 
too often the equivalent on men’s lips of the word ‘ peace.’ 
All alike are in some form or another allies of France. In 
Czechoslovakia 6,500,000 Czechs are seeking to hold their 
own against a minority of Slovaks. The latter consider that 
the agreement between themselves and Czechoslovakia of 
November 1918, which alone enabled Masaryk to claim to 
speak for the nation, has been grossly violated. There is also 
a dissident and despairing minority of Germans whose 
economic plight, like that of the Slovaks as a whole, makes 
them favourably disposed to a policy of economic co-operation 
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with Germany with full local autonomy. ‘They have just 
secured a very notable triumph at the polls. The most they 
claimed to expect was forty-five seats. They secured forty- 
four. It is clear that the military forces of Czechoslovakia 
could not, in an emergency, be used with safety beyond her 
borders. It is stated that she is preparing aerodromes to 
receive the aeroplanes of her allies, but she is more likely to 
be a liability than an asset except as a base for air action, and 
her own industrial centres, though mainly populated by 
Germans, are within easy reach of Germany. 

Rumania has her own discontented and oppressed German 
and Hungarian minorities in Transylvania. Her army could 
not safely be used beyond national boundaries. She is a 
neighbour of Russia, and M. Titulescu shares Herr Hitler’s 
rather than Mr. Eden’s view of the danger of Communism. 
He is most reluctant to have any relations with the Soviets. 
Yugo-Slavia also has a minority of Slovenes and Croats who 
resent bitterly, and not unreasonably, the way they have been 
treated. The Serbs ate masters to-day, and the Slovenes and 
Croats look back upon the Hapsburg régime as almost a golden 
age ; yet they would march shoulder to shoulder with Serbs 
against Italy, the traditional foe of them all, at their door. 
Each member of the Little Entente is thus faced with serious 
and deep-seated internal difficulties, as well as with incurable 
economic ills. Their present condition could scarcely be 
worse ; but it is their life, and change would probably mean 
decay, if not destruction, for them. 

Against the Little Entente and France in the Danube 
basin are Hungary and Austria. Hungary is discontented 
and determined; her leaders are moving towards a policy 
of reconciliation with Germany. Austria is governed by a 
few men, upheld by Italy and France and, apparently, by the 
British Government. They have no support among their 
own people, who would certainly turn them out on a free 
vote and adopt a policy of friendly co-operation with 
Germany, to which Bulgaria is also inclined. 

Finally, Germany is a potential enemy of the Little Entente, 
if only by reason of the German irredentist minorities existing 
in growing numbers in Yugo-Slavia and Rumania. Germany 
is near, France is far off. In such circumstances little reliance 
can be placed upon non-aggression or mutual assistance pacts, 
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so complicated in their interrelation with each other that even 
the Chancelleries ate uncertain as to their effect in any given 
set of circumstances. 

Poland has gone far to reach a practical, as opposed to a 
paper, agreement with Germany, and Pilsudski’s death is 
unlikely greatly to affect Polish policy. Dictators find it 
easier to make agreements, and keep them, than democratic 
Governments. Progress will be slow, but Poland, like 
Rumania, distrusts French flirtations with Russia. The great 
killing of suspects in Moscow a few months ago shocked 
public opinion in Warsaw and is not forgotten, as in fat-off 
England. 

Pilsudski’s death serves to remind us of the ephemeral 
nature of political views, especially in England. By defeating 
the Russian army he did more than even Hitler to save Europe 
from the fate of Russia. Yet it was his lot to be persistently 
vilified, as was Mussolini in his early days, by many daily and 
weekly newspapers in England, represented as a monster who 
had forcibly dissolved a Parliament, and ruled, not with 
policemen, but with an army. He has died a revered figure, 
and Europe breathes less easily till his successor has proved 
his worth. ' 

The régime in Lithuania for the past decade—and the history 
of Memel since Versailles—has been a growing cause of 
irritation which, at the moment of my visit to East Prussia, 
had reached the more perilous stage of genuine national 
indignation, a force to which any man less strong or secute 
in his office than Herr Hitler might have capitulated. 
Memel is a very ancient stronghold of Deutschtum, deeply 
steeped in German tradition, part of Prussia since its 
foundation, with an assured place in German history. Behind 
the Lithuanian régime is Russia; behind Russia, France; 
much depends on what line Great Britain takes. The 
status quo hete is not long to be tolerated, and will not last. 
International law has been disregarded, and ‘the Powers have 
done nothing till the last moment. Memel is a poor adver- 
tisement for the League. 

The number of published mutual security and non- 
aggression pacts in force to-day is very large ; their relation to 
each other often obscure, sometimes contradictory. The 
most important of them all is the newly-concluded Franco- 
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Russian Treaty, to which, more than anything else, is due 
the unresponsive attitude of the German Government in 
recent conversations, and for its rearmament declarations. 
The Treaty has gone far to undo the Pact of Locarno, which 
was, in fact, getting rusty from disuse. It is not enough to 
promise assistance : it is necessaty to study ways and means 
of affording it. With the French General Staff such discus- 
sions have taken place, but with them only. It seems clear 
that such pacts can do little more than antagonise those 
against whom they are clearly aimed, for, in the words of 
Bismarck : 

No treaty can guarantee how much zeal and what force will be 
brought into play when the text and its earliest interpretation is not 
reinforced by the private interests of the parties. That is why all treaties 
of peace in this world are provisional and not for all time. 


Hitler’s declaration enables us, as Mr. Baldwin’s speech 
seemed to recognise, to envisage a régime, not of isolation, 
but of frank and direct relations with Germany as an equal, 
if once defeated, Power. It is to-day possible to extricate 
ourselves, and later Europe, from the atmosphere of suspicion, 
created by German policy but heightened by paper agreements, 
and to make a fresh start. 

Herr Hitler has declared that, having obtained the restitu- 


tion of the Saar, he has no territorial claims against France. 
He has stated that he will agree to the limitation or abolition 
of any type of weapon which the Allies themselves will 
abandon. But he will not dispense with heavy guns, tanks, 
etc., which the Allies already possess. By agreeing to destroy 
such weapons the Allies could do much to reduce the cost of 
armaments, which cripples every civilised Power. Germany 
has also agreed to supervision, provided it be mutual and 


reciprocal. 
There remains the question of aerial bombardment, which 


is so serious a menace to densely populated countries whose 
industrial centres, like ours, are within easy reach of neigh- 
bouring States. Herr Hitler has once again declared himself 
ready at once to enter into an Air Pact which would prohibit 
the bombing of non-military areas. Such a pact would eliminate 
one of the major horrors of war: the incentive to build aircraft 
for warfare would be reduced, for the elimination of the long- 
range bomber would be followed by the disappearance of 
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intercepter types of fighting aircraft and defence squadrons. 
The ait force would consist of machines needed for actual 
warfare in the fighting zones. 

This bold and constructive proposal has hitherto, at the 
instance of France, been put aside pending the conclusion of 
an intricate series of international settlements regarding air 
strength, which must take months to work out, and can scarcely 
endure. The question seems to have been lost sight of at 
Stresa and ignored at Geneva. If it is to be achieved, it must 
be negotiated through diplomatic channels, and not entrusted 
to overworked amateurs, acting as principals on the inter- 
national stage. It would save money and make an agreement 
as to relative air strengths easier to reach, though aeroplanes 
are harder even than battleships to place in rigid categories, 

Germany is financially embarrassed: dentists cannot get 
more than a little of the gold they need for their business. 
Stocks of man’s essentials of peace as well as of war are low. 
The knowledge that they are reduced to such straits makes 
Germans, not humble, but bitter, prepared to suffer, but also 
to cause suffering. Public confidence in the Chancellor is not 
waning ; ‘the winter has passed and prices have remained 
steady—there has never been since the war so little acute 
want or distress ; but as financial stringency grows, so does 
the temper of the militant leaders grow sharper. The anti- 
Jewish campaign has started afresh ; there have been violent 
demonstrations against Catholics and Protestants—a strange 
commentary on official solicitude for German minorities in 
adjacent countries. There is an undercurrent of anxiety 
regarding the economic situation, yet, speaking generally, so 
completely is the nation organised, so readily and at every 
point does it identify itself with the Chancellor’s will, that 
the position of Germany in Europe seems far more favourable 
than Germans themselves seem to believe. 

It appears to me that France has overplayed her hand and 
has already lost the game; she can no longer hope for the 
hegemony of Europe. Germany is on the high road to 
securing it. If, as a result of the errors of others, it falls into 
her hands, Germany may be dangerous, for moderation has 
never been a German virtue in international relations, and she 
cannot forget the envenomed reception of Hitler’s accession 
to power. In England, though public opinion, apart from 
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certain journals, has tried to be fair to Germany, harm has 
been done by a group, supported, surprisingly enough, by a 
former Foreign Secretary, which, under the misleading title 
of the ‘ Friends of Europe,’ publishes ex parte pamphlets with 
a strong anti-German bias on the specific assumption that 
Nazi Germany can only mean war. 

A strong British Government, genuinely friendly and 
confident in her military strength, can alone deter France 
and Germany from unsettling Europe once more. Germany 
will not return to the League as at present constituted. Unless 
it is converted into an instrument of treaty revision, it will, as 
Lord Lothian said last month, disappear or become of quite 
secondaty importance, and such a conversion is scarcely 
possible under present conditions. Yet if Great Britain is 
strong enough she can ensure that inevitable territorial and 
other changes come about without bloodshed. But she cannot 
do this unless she can show that British youth is prepared, 
like the youth of every country in Europe, to submit itself to 
discipline and to be trained in arms. 

The most effective deterrent to militarism on the Con- 
tinent, the greatest encouragement to Germany and to our 
other friends, would be the knowledge that the youth of this 
country will in future receive, on a voluntary basis, effective 
training in arms through expanded territorial units, beginning 
with free instruction at the universities in flight—of recently 
developed human capacities, the greatest. To this, as a 
parallel development, might well be added compulsory 
physical education, of which we stand in sore need, at schools 
and universities ; classes in physical education, on a voluntary 
basis, for young adults would follow. 

I do not for a moment believe that Germany, separated 
from us by Belgium and the North Sea, regards England as a 
likely enemy or potential victim any more than does France, 
but it would be almost as foolish for us to act on either assump- 
tion as for the Germans to assume that Russia, separated from 
them by Lithuania and Poland, is a‘ geographical anachronism.’ 
Let us strengthen our territorial armed forces, particularly in 
the air, and make the fullest use of our incomparable Diplo- 
matic Service. 

Thus equipped for the arts of war and peace, we may with 
confidence await the time, perhaps six months hence, when 
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wat between Germany and England will be seen as an event 
no less improbable than war between either Power and the 
U.S.A., and men will see clearly that these three alone could 
secure to the world ‘ peace by justice out of revision.’ The 
next great step is to grant Herr Hitler’s often expressed wish 
to meet Mr. Baldwin, who is an honorary life member of all 
classes in this country and alone is able to represent it with 
complete authority. 
ARNOLD WILSON. 
May 24, 1935. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


STRESA, GENEVA, AND AFTER 


By Prorgessor Maurice GrerorHwout, Lirr.D. 


‘ Wny should the British Empire speak with bated breath ?’ 
quoth General Smuts during a session of the Imperial Con- 
ference, when France was challenging in the Ruhr both a 
disarmed and bankrupt Germany and the legal and ethical 
demurrer of the Marquess Curzon. A few days later, 
happening myself to inquire of one of the then leading lights 
of our Foreign Office the reason for our weakness in not 
standing up to M. Poincaré, I received for all answer the 
tremulous remark: ‘But what about those 2000 French 
aeroplanes?’ ‘To-day, our political and diplomatic pundits 
ate no longer worried by those 2000 French aeroplanes, 
perhaps because they know so many of them to be obsoles- 
cent ! But General Goering’s 1000 or 1100 winged and brand- 
new messengers of doom have produced in our midst, I will 
not say a panic, but a scare. So we are being urged, not 
merely to increase and improve our own defences in the air— 
which may be all right and necessary—but to court and 
canvass the alliance, whether in the air or in all three arms, of 
other Powers, or, at least, to solicit reciprocal obligations of 
mutual assistance between ourselves and the French, and 
ourselves and the Germans. 

It is, nevertheless, a queer thing that, at the present 
juncture, neither the British people nor, especially, the British 
Government, should appear to realise their might as an 
international factor. For a cool and objective survey of the 
whole position would show that we have no more need than 
of yore to court and canvass the alliance of foreign Powers, 
nor to enter into any fresh commitments. Why, even in our 
present state of halfway rearmament, a British guarantee 
of security is still the major object of almost every other 
Power, and the top market value in suclr political debentures ; 
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so desirable, so indispensable even, do we appear to all as 
prospective allies in their own prospective feuds. Some of 
them would never fight unless assured of our support, nor 
others unless assured of our neutrality. Hardly one of them 
but has craved, on repeated occasions since the 1918 Armistice, 
either a material British guarantee, or, when its inability to 
secure this was realised, at any rate our moral and diplomatic 
aid. Now, the clear meaning of this is that, if ever we were 
attacked, our aggressor would find at least two or three of 
the great Powers, together with probably half a dozen of the 
smaller, rushing or flying to our rescue, in order to enjoy the 
pteviously, if vainly, coveted advantage of fighting with our 
resources at their back. Were Germany to attack us—and 
she realises this full well—we should not require to ask 
France, Italy, and their satellites to come to our assistance. 
They would be there without the asking—France, especially, 
whose very existence as.a great Power with a great colonial 
empire is conditioned by our survival. On the other hand, 
were France the aggressor, both Germany and Italy—the 
latter in spite of the recent Rome agreements—would 
literally leap to our side, if only to reap their reward in the 
division between them of France’s rich but, from the white 
man’s standpoint, poorly populated colonies. I will go 
further. I am confident that, should the British Empire 
and Japan ever come to grips, even peace-minded America 
would promptly join us, to secure the long-sought privilege, 
which she might not otherwise enjoy, of fighting Japan with 
the British Navy at her side. However, to pledge our blood 
and credit in advance to any foreign Power (and I am thinking 
now in terms of Europe only) would merely encourage such a 
Power in its war-mindedness. 

The argument against foreign commitments derives 
further strength from the new and paramount consideration 
that, at this crucial turn in our Imperial history, we could not 
tisk the destinies of the motherland without the full sanction 
and co-operation of the self-governing Dominions. If we 
engaged in a European war, and the Dominions proclaimed 
their neutrality, the ties between us, whatever the outcome 
of the conflict, would be thinned to snapping point. Besides, 
not one of the Dominions, with the single exception of Canada, 
could, in these circumstances, really rest assured that its 

Vor. CXVII—No. 700 Zz 
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neutrality would be respected by any of our opponents which 
happened to control a navy. Thus the thesis, apparently 
favouted by Mr. MacDonald and the Foreign Office, that the 
Dominions should not object to our entering into fresh 
European commitments, so long as we do not bind them 
(which, admittedly, we cannot do) to active participation in 
such commitments, is radically unsound and highly dangerous. 
The Dominion Governments fully appreciate this fact. But 
our professional diplomats, with their pre-war vision, preju- 
dices and attachments, are beginning to chafe under the 
democratic check on British diplomatic and military adven- 
tures in Europe which the Dominion Parliaments imply. 
For in those great overseas dependencies the last word on 
the supreme issue of peace or war lies with the Parliaments, 
and not, as here, with Ministers or their permanent officials. 
Legal and positive commitments, however, are by no 
means the most fraught with peril in the case of a country 
such as this, endowed with a keen national sense of honesty 
and honour. I remember how a foreign statesman who 
knows us thoroughly (M. Titulesco) once warned the Quai 
d’Orsay that, to an Englishman, his word is far more sacred 
than his written contract. Thus, in our case, moral commit- 
ments are ultimately found to be no less binding and entan- 
gling than duly registered international conventions. For this 
reason I feel bound to deprecate the moral approbation which 
the British Government has been so incautious as to express 
of Signor Mussolini’s projected Danube Pact for the safe- 
guarding of Austria against any foreign interference other 
than Italian, Similarly, I regret the platonic blessing bestowed 
by Sir John Simon on the Barthou-Litvinoff conception of 
an Eastern Locarno ; more particularly as he proceeded, with 
true lawyer-like serenity, to devise, for the future participants 
in that pact, a formula under which Frenchmen and Germans, 
Nazis and Bolsheviks, Poles and Russians, would be expected 
to vie with one another for the privilege of dying for one 
another! Nothing, of course, came of a scheme juridically 
so ingenious, but, when translated into terms of human 
nature, so wantonly absurd, which, in any case, has failed to 
avert a Franco-Soviet pact. Yet a strong word from our 
Government to the French, spoken firmly and in reason, 
would have averted such a blunder. France would not, 
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she could not, have hesitated, if frankly bidden, to choose 
between the British Lion and the Red Beast. 

What would warrant our distrust no less is the new 
Geneva slogan of Collective Security.. For the exiguous 
measure of risk entailed for either the police or the com- 
munity, in their tracking down and bringing to justice the 
single malefactor, bears no comparison with the risk involved 
for the so-called Comity of Nations in any attempt to repress 
and subjugate an aggressive Power of the first order. If 
altruism there must and should be amongst States as among 
individuals, let it be enlightened altruism! You cannot insist 
that any nation should risk its own and wholesale destruction 
by intervening in a war which does not immediately affect its 
most vital interests. Moreover, caution in the avoidance of 
all wat commitments is particularly ‘enjoined at a time such 
as this, when the international temper and outlook are ugly, 
as they most certainly are in Europe at this date. That ugly 
temper and outlook I am tempted to ascribe to a conspiracy 
between national pride and national prejudice, the balance 
of pride being on the German side, and the balance of preju- 
dice on that of France, Italy, and ourselves. The mischief 
is aggravated by a third factor, the malice aforethought of the 
Soviet Government and the Third International, whose 
programme might be realised by a ‘ preventive’ war, in 
which Germany was overwhelmed by a European coalition. 
The bolshevisation of Germany would inevitably follow on 
her defeat, and a bolshevised Germany would signify the 
eatly triumph of the Communist creed throughout the 
European continent. These isles might escape contamina- 
tion ; but how long would they escape molestation by a united 
and bolshevised Continent ? 

Yet, only four months ago, it looked as if Europe had 
definitely averted this peril, and as if a peace settlement were 
at last in sight. I remember, on the evening of February 3, 
the dramatic and moving interpretation which M. Laval, that 
most broad-minded of French statesmen, gave to the Anglo- 
French Declaration issued that afternoon. Turning to a 
small group of French and British journalists, he exclaimed : 
“Do not tell me that I have not worked for peace! Just look 
what I am offering Germany: free and equal negotiation ; 
the abrogation of Part V. of the Versailles Treaty ; and some- 
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thing that even the British Government has hitherto denied 
her—the right to possess an ait force. You must admit that 
I have been more daring than even Briand?’ And, assuredly, 
that Declaration seemed to be the biggest move since Locarno 
in the direction of European conciliation. It envisaged a 
general settlement free/y negotiated between Germany and the 
other Powers, and a reciprocal Air Pact between the five 
Locarno Powers, which, to use the words of the communiqué, 
‘ would go far to operate as a deterrent to aggression, and to 
ensure immunity from sudden attacks from the air.’ 

Nevertheless, before Stresa was reached, these fine hopes 
and aspirations had already gone by the board, for two 
very simple reasons. The ‘prompt negotiation’ of the Air 
Locarno was insidiously deferred by those forces in London, 
Paris, and Moscow which are opposed to any agreement 
with Germany, and the latter was refused, in practice, the 
promised status of a free and equal negotiator. At the Stresa 
Conference the three participating Powers actually took deci- 
sions of a momentous character, the first and most momentous 
of which was ‘a common line of conduct’ in relation to 
the French resolution, condemning Germany’s unilateral 
rearmament. 

It was further stated, before the Conference, that the 
British delegates would undertake no fresh commitments on 
behalf of this country. Indeed, on the evening of the first 
day of the Stresa proceedings, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, in 
addressing the lobby correspondents, made a strong statement 
in reply to a question about Stresa and such commitments, 
declaring that the Cabinet had decided that none should be 
contracted. This statement, which was widely broadcast in 
the London Press the next morning, greatly irritated the 
French and Italians at Stresa, and caused Mr. MacDonald’s 
official spokesman at the Conference to state that ‘ there was 
no need to pay any attention to London. The authority of 
the British Government is here ’—at Stresa! This seemed a 
curious constitutional position for the Prime Minister to 
take up, regardless of the decisions adopted four days before 
by the Cabinet. It is impossible to feel as confident as the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary that no fresh com- 
mitments were entered into by our representatives at Stresa. 
Legal commitments, perhaps not. But new moral commit- 
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ments wete undoubtedly implied by the loudly-trumpeted 
solidarity proclaimed by the three Powers in their Joint 
Resolution. This solidarity was, for all practical purposes, 
tantamount to their alignment against Germany. It has been 
so interpreted, alike in Germany and in France and Italy. 

The conclusions of the Stresa Conference regarding the 
proposed Danube Pact also require close scrutiny. The 
limited undertaking of the British Government to ‘ consult ’ 
with the other Powers in an Austrian emergency would make 
it difficult for this country to stand wholly aside from the 
relevant negotiations. Great Britain, indeed, is to be repre- 
sented at the Rome Conference by an ‘ observer.’ It is to be 
hoped that, unlike his American prototype, this British 
“observer ’ will be entitled to make observations, should any 
endeavour be made to frame this particular system of pacts 
on lines which would not commend themselves to the good 
sense, or to the sense of justice, of the British people. The 
term ‘ non-interference ’ calls for a most careful and impartial 
definition. There exists, to cite one point, no. treaty or other 
legal ban on a Hapsburg restoration in Austria. Nor is 
there any legal or moral warrant to prohibit the Austrian 
people from securing, by a free majority vote, should they 
so desire, either an Austrian Nazi Government or a Social 
Democrat one. But the Little Entente Governments have 
laid it down that the question of a Hapsburg restoration must 
be excepted from the ‘ non-interference’ clause ; France and 
Italy are both determined to prevent a free vote on the Nazi 
issue, and Italy to frustrate a Social Democrat victory. The 
British Government should declare against any pact which 
does not ensure for the Austrian people the right to determine 
for themselves their own political régime. 

Another and most vital passage in the ‘ Joint Resolution’ 
of the Stresa Conference, concerning the proposed Air Pact 
for Western Europe, urges ‘ the study of the question, with 
a view to the drafting of a pact between the five Powers 
mentioned in the London communiqué, and of any bi-lateral 
agreements which might accompany it.’ 

What is meant by such ‘ bi-lateral agreements,’ if it be not 
the immediate or early conclusion of a series of Air Pacts of 
Mutual Assistance between the four Powers—Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Belgium—other than Germany, leaving 
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it to the latter to come in later, if and when she had satisfied 
France and Italy in the matter of the Danube and Eastern 
Pacts P 

Such a policy, however, would constitute a flagrant 
repudiation of the Anglo-French communiqué of February 3, 
in which no such discrimination was established between 
Germany and the other Powers in the ‘ prompt negotiation ” 
of the Air Locarno, and an equally flagrant violation of both 
the spirit and the framework of the original Locarno-Rhine- 
land Pact of 1925, which, as we have been told, the new Air 
Pact was designed to implement. The original Locarno Treaty 
does not admit of such one-sided pacts, which are nothing 
but alliances against the other signatories. It holds an even 
balance between France and Belgium on the one side and 
Germany on the other. Since 1925 the French Government 
had repeatedly suggested to the British the conclusion of 
certain Anglo-French military staff agreements. But hitherto 
the British Government had always refused to do anything 
of the kind, on the ground that, if we concluded such an 
agreement with France, we should be bound to conclude a 
parallel agreement with Germany, which would be a manifest 
absurdity. 

What is true of one-sided military agreements would apply 
equally to one-sided air agreements, which might furnish 
Germany with a moral pretext and a legal right to denounce 
Locarno. 

The Geneva Resolution of April 16 may be considered 
from the three-fold aspect of Law, Equity, and Practical 
Expediency. From the legal aspect the issue is, to put it 
cautiously, a highly doubtful one. But, in any case, if it was 
to be dealt with from this aspect, it could not properly be 
dealt with by the League Council, as it was, under Article XI. 
of the Covenant, which is purely political and empirical. 
For the method of Judicial Settlement is governed by Articles 
XII. to XV. Article XIII., in fact, stipulates that 
disputes as to the interpretation of a Treaty, as to any question of Inter- 
national Law, as to the existence of any fact, which, if established, would 
constitute a breach of any international obligation, are declared to be 
among those which are generally suitable for submission to Arbitration 
or Judicial Settlement. For the consideration of any such dispute the 


Court of Arbitration to which the case is referred sha//] be the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 
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Moreover, the Lord Privy Seal (Mr. Eden) had himself 
declared at Geneva in January last, when adjudicating on the 
dispute between Hungary and Yugo-Slavia, that the League 
Council was not a Court of Law, but a Court of Equity. True, 
successive French Governments, with a consistent and massive 
insanity, have clung, and still cling, to the legal letter of 
Part V. of the Versailles Treaty. But the British Govern- 
ment, as far back as the autumn of 1932, in a series of Notes 
and speeches by Sir John Simon, had declared that the 
question of German rearmament had now passed from the 
domain of legality into that of equity and of practical expe- 
diency. Signor Mussolini, in his published Memorandum of 
January 1934, went a good deal further than the British 
Government when he wrote : 

The impossibility in which the armed Powers, signatories of the said 
treaties, find ‘themselves of immediately reducing their armaments to a 
level approaching the German level gives to the German claim for 
rearmament a juridical and moral force, of which it is not easy to deny 
the evident truth. 

How, in view of these past statements, could the League 
Council, and, in particular, its British and Italian members, 
presume to pass judgment on Germany from the legal aspect ? 
Even in the capacity of complainants, they would have been 
‘estopped’ in any but a mock-trial or an international ‘ Star 
Chamber.’ 

_ Mr. Eden, as I recorded above, described the League 
Council as a Court of Equity, as opposed to Judicial Settle- 
ment or Arbitration. But when the League Council is 
sitting as a Court of Equity, it must, once more, sit under 
Articles XII. to XV., and not under Article XI. Besides, 
under the equity procedure, the votes of the parties to the 
dispute are not counted in the Council’s decision. Thus, 
had the League Council really meant to deal with Germany’s 
offence from the equity standpoint, the votes of France as the 
proposer, and of Great Britain and Italy as joint seconders, 
of the Resolution should not have been reckoned in the final 
count, nor, possibly, those of the other members of the Council 
who ate also signatories to the Versailles Treaty. In a word, 
the whole proceedings might be dismissed as ‘ grotesque 
and ridiculous,’ had they not proved so harmful to the cause 
of peace. France, Great Britain, and Italy forced on the 
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League Council an utterly irregular procedure; and of the 
many and eminent jurists on the Council, or on the Secte- 
tariat, not one would seem to have remembered, or to have 
dared to remember, the only proper one ! 

Viewed, now, from the standpoint of practical expediency, 
the French Resolution, which was foisted on the League 
Council by the consortium of the three great Powers— 
doubtful in law, monstrous in equity—can only be described 
as idiotic. So far as the British Government is concerned, 
it has always asserted its genuine desire to bring Germany 
back to the League. But could any procedure have been 
better calculated—as, indeed, it was designed by the Powers 
other than Great Britain—to prevent Germany from returning 
to Geneva? Furthermore, there is the dangerous proposal, 
also acquiesced in by our delegates at Stresa and Geneva, to 
elaborate, for the purpose of future unilateral violations or 
denunciations of Treaties, even when unaccompanied by any 
threat of aggression, a system of financial and economic 
sanctions which goes beyond that embodied in Article XVI. 
of the Covenant, so wisely confined to material acts of 
aggression. 

As Mr. Baldwin has pointed out, economic sanctions may 
easily involve a naval blockade, which is almost bound to 
lead to war, if any attempt be made to apply it to a first-class 
Power; and the League cannot expect, in the case of a 
technical Treaty violation, unaccompanied by any act of 
aggression, the co-operation in such a system of the Powers 
outside the League, like America and Japan. But without 
their co-operation, how could it be put into effective opera- 
tion ? The Washington Senate, to this day, hesitates to forego 
in advance either America’s neutral status or the ‘ Freedom 
of the Seas,’ even in the event of an actual aggression. 

The plain truth, to quote Sefior de Madariaga (Spain’s 
permanent delegate at Geneva), is that ‘ it is not possible for 
States, even for the most righteous reasons, to divert economic 
life, which has its own laws.’ Now, Sefior de Madariaga, 
who coined this truism on May to, had voted for the Resolu- 
tion of April 16. I have seldom read a more honest confession 
of intellectual dishonesty. What a comment on the inde- 
pendence and genuineness of the Geneva vote! 

Australia’s representative, who occupied the seat reserved 
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to the British Dominions on the Council, also voted with the 
‘Ayes.’ Nevertheless, the Canadian Government, with the 
virtual backing of all the other Dominion Governments, has 
since notified the Secretary-General of the League that it could 
never commit itself, before the event, to participation in any 
sanctions which might be proposed in the circumstances 
envisaged by this part of the Resolution. Indeed, during the 
recent talks between British Ministers and the Dominions’ 
spokesmen in London, the latter were unanimous in criticising 
the Resolution of April 16 and its endorsement by this country. 
Apparently, they took the view, already taken by American 
opinion, and heroically acted on by little Denmark alone 
among the Council Powers in her abstention from the vote, 
first, that such a Resolution could but delay and hinder the 
desired agreement between Germany and the other Powers, 
and, secondly, that its effect, if not its intention, would be to 
perpetuate the Versailles system. 

At any rate, the undoubted impression conveyed both to 
Germany and to the outside world by these recent Geneva 
proceedings was that the League was being used and misused 
by a Junta of the Great Powers for this very purpose. More- 
over, for the League Council to elaborate a system of sanctions 
to repress and punish any technical violation of the Peace 
Treaties, without, at the same time, setting up a parallel 
procedure for giving practical operation to Article XIX. of the 
League Covenant (which deals with the reconsideration of 
obsolete or inapplicable treaties), is an untenable propostion 
in either law or equity. What we are witnessing, in fact, is 
nothing less than a piecemeal and insidious revival of the 
Geneva Protocol of 1924, intermittently extolled by Mr. 
MacDonald. 

Unfortunately, Article XIX. of the Covenant, in its 
present form, is itself inapplicable, because the vote of a 
single contracting party can veto the reconsideration of any 
treaty. This was clearly shown in each of the only two 
endeavours actually made to invoke it since the League’s 
foundation. ‘The first of these endeavours took place over a 
dispute between Chile and Peru, and the second when China 
petitioned for the revision of her ‘ unequal’ treaties. In 
both instances other Powers than the parties themselves 
intervened to prevent any application of Article XIX., lest 
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a precedent should be created for Germany and the other 
vanquished European States. Nevertheless, in the now 
forgotten ‘Official Commentary,’ issued by the original 
framers of the League Covenant when they published their 
new creed to the world, it was emphatically stated that 
Article X. (on the territorial integrity of member States) 
and Article XI. (on circumstances calculated to lead to 
international disturbance or to a breach of the peace) should 
be read with and in the light of this very Article XIX. Unless 
that article can be made, and is made, into a sufficiently 
flexible instrument for the timely, sensible and equitable 
revision of treaties, the League is bound to perish of moral 
atrophy, despite the vested and highly-potentised interests of 
its Babylonian Secretariat, and despite the not altogether 
selfless devotion to it of statesmen whose genuine talents or 
pretensions ate in inverse ratio to the dimensions of the 
countries they so often over-represent. 

But the League Covenant does not stand alone in its 
urgent and imperative need of a drastic overhaul. There is 
the Kellogg Pact, which, in banning any and every war as 
an instrument of national policy, might easily be construed 
or misconstrued as prohibiting even a war of liberation by 
a century-long oppressed people. I am not sure that the 
Kellogg Pact, or even the League Covenant, would not 
have condemned the support which Great Britain and France 
gave to Belgium in her 1830 struggle for independence 
against the Netherlands crown, or, again, the assistance 
which France lent the House of Savoy in freeing Lombardy 
and Venetia from the Austrian yoke. Indeed, it is perhaps 
not without interest to recall that when Mr. (now Sir Austen) 
Chamberlain in March 1925 announced at Geneva the rejec- 
tion of the ill-starred Protocol by the second Baldwin Cabinet, 
the objections of the latter were admirably set forth in a 
composite statement, which bore many traces of Lord 
Balfour’s hand. One of these objections laid due stress on 
the frequent difficulty of distinguishing between the real and 
the technical aggressor, whilst another referred precisely to 
the historic impossibility of condemning a genuine war of 
national liberation. 

The League Council’s Resolution of April 16 was followed 
by not a few international ‘ sensations,’ although not by that 
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which most of us had expected and many would have wel- 
comed—namely, a tempestuous gesture by Herr Hitler. In 
the brief and quiet ad interim teply, which he dispatched to 
the Council Powers in connexion with that Resolution, he 
protested in terse language against the claim by the principal 
Versailles Powers to arrogate to themselves the right of 
condemning Germany, and of acting in their own dispute 
with her both as plaintiffs and as judges. In a word, he 
manifested a most admirable, and, as some appeared to 
think, an unexpected, not to say disappointing, self-restraint ! 
France, on the other hand, has since taken two unwise and 
unfair steps. She has sent her Air Minister to Rome, to 
negotiate with the Italian Government a separate and bi- 
lateral Air Pact, obviously directed against Germany ; and 
she has signed a more comprehensive pact with Soviet Russia 
in the self-same spirit. This pact must singularly enlarge 
and complicate France’s liabilities under Locarno, and, 
indirectly, our own, although M. Laval’s personal mis- 
givings on the subject have produced a final draft, which 
bristles with Byzantine loop-holes for eluding the casus 
federis, should it prove unwelcome to France in any 
particular emergency. 

The post-Geneva sensations I referred to above are three 
—not all of equal value. I hardly know in which category to 
place Mr. MacDonald’s contribution to the News Letter. 
In view of his coming retirement, I am a little tempted to 
describe it as a bitter swan-song in international ideology. 
Its bitterness, on the eve of the Anglo-German naval pre- 
liminary talks, recalled that of his earlier and hardly less ill- 
starred White Paper. 

The sudden announcement that Germany had laid down, 
or was preparing to lay down, or had ordered the laying- 
down of, a dozen submarines took British public opinion by 
surprise. I wish we had been given a clarification of the 
curious departmental methods and motives by which this news 
was first disclosed in London. As a naval Power, whose naval 
security remains, and must remain, despite the competition of 
the air arm, a paramount consideration, we are rightly sensitive 
to any menace to that naval security, which includes that of 
our Imperial communications and our world trade. 

Still the German claim to, at any tate, a qualitative 
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equality at sea is the natural and inevitable corollary of her 
claims, quantitative as well as qualitative, in the air and on 
land. I do not see that we need be either shocked or astounded 
by it, however great, admittedly, is the need for vigilance in 
this direction. The fact remains that this naval problem, 
which is so essentially our own, has got to be tackled, 
promptly, resolutely, in a firm but large-minded spirit. If 
Germany is to enjoy equality of rights in the naval domain, 
even if this be limited to qualitative equality only, you cannot 
deny her claim to a submarine quota, should other Powers 
continue to enjoy and, as might easily be shown, to abuse 
that right. Frankly, we do not want to see any German 
submarines. But we have never wanted to see either French 
or Italian submarines. We have always wished to get rid of 
that ugly weapon. At Cannes, in 1922, Mr. Lloyd George 
offered M. Briand a British guarantee of French security 
against any unprovoked German attack, but this on a number 
of conditions, the first of which, in both place and importance, 
was her abandonment of the submarine. At that very moment, 
however, M. Briand went out of office, and M. Poincaré 
came in. The latter rejected both the guarantee and the 
abolition of the submarine. And we blundered badly, in 
1925, when Locarno was being negotiated, and we bestowed 
equally on France and on Germany a British guarantee, 
without stipulating afresh for the abandonment in per- 
petuity of the submarine by both. But it is not too late to 
seize the opportunity which then was missed. It is true that 
France, to whom the reappearance, whether in the narrow 
waters of the Channel or on the high seas, of the German 
U-boat should be no less distasteful than to this country, 
has adopted the strange attitude that she cannot brand the 
submarine as an offensive weapon in Germany’s hands, 
because, in her own, she has always described it as a defensive 
one. Which simply means that France is afraid of being 
once more urged to drop it by Great Britain. But in France’s 
persistent clamour for reinforced British guarantees we 
possess a lever of which we should not hesitate to make the 
fullest use. 

For Italy has declared time after time, during the naval 
negotiations of the past fourteen years, that, if only France 
would discatd the submarine, she (Italy) would not ask for 
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its retention; and Herr Hitler has declared that he would 
not ask for any weapon which the other Powers would be 
willing to discard. So why should not we get rid of the 
submarine pest at one fell stroke by telling France that, 
unless she agrees to abandon the submarine, she must expect 
no reinforced guarantees from this country, and by taking 
Herr Hitler at his word and Signor Mussolini at his ? 

As with the Navy, so with the Air. The Western Air 
Locarno was the one proposal with which Herr Hitler fell 
in at once, on the basis, it is true, of ait parity with the other 
participating great Powers. But Germany’s claim to parity 
was, in the circumstances, only natural and inevitable. The 
position now is that this once hopeful and comparatively easy 
proposal has been shelved again and again because of some 
legal quibble, or of the Eastern Pact, or of the Danube 
Pact, or of other things which matter infinitely less to the 
peace of Europe and to our own security. 

From this situation there is but one mode of escape still 
open, the adoption of which, however, should require 
neither extraordinary intelligence nor extraordinary courage. 
That is, to negotiate the Western Air Locarno forthwith, on 
the basis of parity, when we may get what we all appear 
to be trying for: security in the air for the participants— 
Great Britain, and Germany, France, Italy, and Belgium. 
For on the basis of parity a German air aggressor, or any 
other air aggressor among the signatories, would find himself 
confronted by three times his ‘ weight of wing,’ or, including 
Belgium, perhaps a little more—even allowing for a certain 
superiority which Germany might possess by implication 
in her more powerful and better organised civil aviation. 
Assuredly, that is a consideration well calculated to deter 
any aggressor. 

So, once more, let us call a halt to one-sided talks and 
‘ conferences, and to mutual recriminations, and get down to 
the one vital matter, which is ‘a general settlement freely 
negotiated between Germany and the other Powers ’—freely 
negotiated in order that there shall be no warrant or excuse 
for violating it. But, first of all, let us put through that 
Western Air Locarno |! 

Maurice A. GEROTHWOHL. 
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FORCE AND FRAUD AS INSTRUMENTS OF 
POLICY 


By Proressor F. J. C. HEARNSHAW 


One of the most ominous and deplorable features of present- 
day politics is the recrudescence of the damnable dogma that 
force and fraud, violence and deceit, terrorism and treachery 
ate legitimate instruments of statecraft. These diabolical 
instruments were employed and defended by Germany in 
1914 when she treated her solemn pledge to maintain the 
neutrality of Belgium as a mere ‘ scrap of paper,’ and when, on 
invading Belgium, she sought to break the Belgian resist- 
ance by a process of merciless barbarity. They were also 
employed by the Bolshevist fanatics who seized power in 
Russia at the close of 1917, when they repudiated all the 
restraints of law and morality, and when they stamped out 
all opposition to their criminal régime in an orgy of robbery 
and murder. Similarly, five years later, the Fascists of Italy 
frankly avowed themselves the disciples of Machiavelli, and 
openly acclaimed the methods of the lion and the fox. It is 
clear that they would have stuck at nothing, but would have 
committed any sort of crime which appeared necessary for 
success. Fortunately, circumstances did not drive them to 
extremes. They were not called upon flagrantly to break 
faith, and, although murders such as that of Signor Matteotti 
showed that the shedding of blood was not repugnant to 
them, normally the administration of castor oil was sufficient 
for their purpose. To-day Germany, under the leadership of 
Herr Hitler, once more advances into the political arena 
armed with the Machiavellian panoply of perfidy and terror. 
On the one hand, she repudiates good faith, refuses to make 
payments morally and legally due, violates treaties, regards 
contracts as scraps of paper and oaths as mere puffs of breath ; 
on the other hand, she shoots down opponents, suppresses 
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free speech, persecutes religion, and lays up stores of illicit 
armaments so that once again, in her own chosen time, she 
may seek to impose her perverted will upon a prostrate 
world. 

These ate great and notorious examples. It would be 
easy to find others in less conspicuous spheres. For the 
Machiavellian disease is widespread: its infection has cor- 
rupted many States, even those that call themselves democratic 
and pride themselves on constitutionalism. The republicans 
in Spain have established their novel régime by means as 
sanguinary and deceitful as ever marked the Bourbon tyranny 
at its worst. The record of French administration in Algiers, 
Morocco, and Syria is far from free of stain. The rulers of 
Iraq, in spite of the presence of mandated guardians of the 
peace, have crushed Assyrian independence in treachery and 
blood. The recent history of Southern Ireland is an almost 
unbroken record of violated treaties and terrorist assassina- 
tions. Even in our own country, where politics are kindlier 
and cleaner than in most parts of the world, there have been 
from time to time grave indications of a tendency towards 
violence and dishonour. Too many times have strikes broken 
out in defiance of solemn contracts; too often has ‘ direct 
action’ taken the place of argument and debate. In par- 
ticular, the great ‘ general strike ’ of 1926 was an outstanding 
manifestation of a craft that recked nothing of agreements or 
pledges, and an appeal to force wholly divorced from either 
mercy or reason. 

I have mentioned the name of Machiavelli thrice already, 
and I have done so of set purpose. For Machiavelli was the 
first avowed exponent of the dogma that force and fraud are 
proper instruments of statecraft, or, in other words, that 
politics are divorced from ethics, that public and private 
virtue are things different in kind, and that in national affairs 
the end justifies the means. 

No doubt many rulers had acted on Machiavellian prin- 
ciples in ages long anterior to the Italian Renaissance. Machia- 
velli himself, indeed, maintains that he is merely generalising 
inductively, and setting forth truths derived from his reading 
of history and his experience as a Minister. Both his Prince 
and his Discourses ate replete with examples of successful 
violence and triumphant treachery drawn from the pages of 
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Livy and from the careers of such contemporaries of his own 
as Cesar Borgia and Pope Alexander VI. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that prior to Machiavelli the villains of history 
had been inarticulate. They had played the parts of the lion 
and the fox with the same freedom from philosophy as the 
beasts whom they imitated. It was left for the Italian theorist 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century to formulate in 
precise terms the dogma of the non-moral state, and to 
defend the employment of terrorism and treachery as political 
instruments. Listen to his words : 


Where the deliberation is wholly touching the safety of the fatherland 

there ought to be no consideration of just or unjust, pitiful or cruel, 
honourable or dishonourable, but rather, all other respect being laid 
aside, that course ought to be taken which may preserve the life and 
maintain the liberty thereof. 
He does not, of course, urge the universal and indiscriminate 
use of force and fraud by statesmen. He recognises the fact 
that they are dangerous instruments reserved for exceptional 
emergencies. He, indeed, blames such operators as Agatho- 
cles of Syracuse and Oliverotto of Fermo for employing them 
so freely as to dull their efficiency. But, all the same, he 
regards them as essential elements in the statesman’s equip- 
ment, and he severely condemns those who have failed to 
employ them when circumstances have demanded their use. 
Thus he commends Romulus for the murder of his brother 
Remus: unity was necessary for the nascent state of Rome. 
Similarly he defends the sanguinary severity of Brutus after 
his overthrow of the Tarquinian monarchy. 

This is always well known to those who read ancient stories, [he says] 


how that after a change of state some memorable execution upon the 
enemies of the new order is necessary.? 


Conversely, he decisively condemns Gian Paolo Baglioni of 

Perugia for his failure through squeamishness to avail himself 

of a golden opportunity to exterminate at a single blow his 

enemy Pope Julius II. together with twenty-four cardinals ! 
As with violence, so with craft and fraud: 


It is necessary for a prince that will achieve great matters to learn to 
be a cunning deceiver, [for] that man who will profess honesty in all his 


1 Discourses, TT. 41. 
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actions must needs go to ruin amongst so many that are dishonest. 
Wherefore it is necessary for a prince who desires to preserve himself to 
be able to make use of honesty, or to lay it aside, as need shall require.* 


Machiavelli’s Prince, in which the ethics of the lion and 
the fox are more succinctly set forth than in the ample Dis- 
courses, Was never intended for publication. Written in 1513, 
it was prepated for the exclusive perusal of the Medicean 
tyrant who had just overthrown the Florentine republic. 
It was meant to serve him as a book of instructions as to the 
means by which he could conserve the power that he had 
so recently and doubtfully acquired. It was not, as a matter 
of fact, published during Machiavelli’s lifetime, nor until 
five years after his death, when (in 1532), for some reason not 
easy to imagine, Pope Clement VII. (cousin of the tyrant to 
whom it had been dedicated) let it loose upon the world. 

It at once had an immense vogue. Translated into every 
European language, it became the statesman’s vade mecum. 
Nor is this remarkable. Its brevity and pungency ; its 
admirable literary style; its freedom from convention ; its 
boldness ; its complete emancipation from theology ; its 
frank realism, all gave it an irresistible appeal. Its influence 
was ptodigious. It guided Thomas Cromwell in his unscru- 
pulous service of Henry VIII. ; it was the inspirer of Catherine 
de Medici in the intrigues that culminated in the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew ; it fortified Philip II. in his efforts to entrap 
and assassinate Elizabeth ; it strengthened Elizabeth herself 
in the great game that she played—with crown and life at 
stake—against Mary, Queen of Scots. In the seventeenth 
century its principles were conspicuously illustrated by the 
ferocious dragonnades and the abysmal duplicities of Louis 
XIV. An even more perfect exemplar of the Machiavellian 
idea appeared in the eighteenth century in the person of 
Frederick the Great of Prussia. Could Machiavelli himself 
have conceived a more superb piece of camouflage than the 
publication of the treatise Anti-Machiavel on the eve of the 
seizure of Silesia? From Frederick the Great the Machia- 
vellian tradition descended to the Prussian statesmen of the 
nineteenth century. Its influence was displayed in the craft 
with which Bismarck lured the rulers of Denmark, Austria, 
and France in turn into ruinous wars; and in the barbarity 
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with which Moltke and the militarists pursued their victories. 
Indeed, Machiavelli seemed once again to become incarnate 
and eloquent in Clausewitz with his treatises on war, and 
Treitschke with his lectures on politics. 

The main Machiavellian element in Clausewitz -is his 
defence of sheer terrorism as a means of breaking down in a 
hostile nation the will to resist : the civil population is to be 
left with nothing but its eyes to weep with! In Treitschke 
the more complete philosophy of violence and mendacity is 
displayed. He starts from the assertion that ‘the State is 
Power ’ and that ‘ the renunciation of Power is for the State 
in the most real sense the Sin against the Holy Ghost.’ Hence 
‘the State has no higher judge above it’ and can be bound 
by laws and treaties only so far as it sees fit in its own interest 
to observe them. One of the prime functions of the State is 
to wage wat, for ‘ without war there would be no State at 
all,’ and ‘ war is the only remedy for ailing nations.’ ‘ The 
living God,’ he blasphemously continues, ‘ will see to it that 
war constantly returns as a dreadful medicine for the human 
race.’ He pays tribute to his great Italian forerunner: ‘ It 
will ever remain Machiavelli’s glory that he set the State 
upon its feet and freed it in its morality from the Church, 
and above all that he declared clearly for the first time—the 
State is Power.’ 

The poison of Machiavellism, conveyed through the 
writings of men like Clausewitz and Treitschke, and spread 
broadcast throughout a Prussianised Germany in the still 
more pernicious outpourings of blatant militarists such as 
Bernhardi, did much to precipitate the Great War of 1914, 
and much to give it its character of peculiar barbarity. It 
was the appalling dogma that the State is unmitigated Power, 
supreme in its own cause, exempt from all restraints of 
morality and religion, that led the Germans to repudiate all 
the humanisations and limitations of warfare that had been 
effected ‘by international lawyers since the days of Grotius ; 
that led them to the use of poison gases, to the sinking of 
hospital ships, to the bombing of open towns, to the bombard- 
ing of seaside resorts, to the shooting of Nurse Cavell, to the 
torpedoing of the Lusitania. 

It only remains to be asked : What has been the effect of 
Machiavellism in practice? Has the free employment of 
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force and fraud, terrorism and treachery, had the triumphant 
success that Machiavelli and his disciples anticipated ? The 
answer, sutely, is abundantly clear. They have not. Nor are 
the causes of their failure far to seek: On the one hand, the 
theory of the State which justifies their employment is a false 
one. The State is not primarily Power; it is primarily 
Justice. For, as Augustine says: ‘ Justitid remotd, quid 
aliud est regnum quam grande Jatrocinium’ (‘In the absence of 
Justice, what is the State but large-scale brigandage’). The 
State comes into existence to conserve life; it continues in 
existence to maintain the conditions of the good life. Its 
end is moral. And this moral end cannot be dissociated 
from the means by which its attainment is sought. There 
must be congruity between the two. As well might you 
expect to gather figs from thistles as look for the fruit of 
justice from the root of violence and deceit. On the other 
hand, the verdict of history is quite decisively clear : Machia- 
vellism has not, in fact, succeeded. In the long run the lion 
and the fox do not prevail. The cruelty of the one and the 
craft of the other not only do not save them, but are the very 
causes of their destruction. As Talleyrand would have said, 
Machiavellism is worse than a crime; it is a mistake. 
Machiavelli himself, having applied his principles in the 
conduct of his own ambiguous career, died in exile and dis- 
honour, distrusted and hated by all. Similarly, Cesar Borgia, 
the man inimitable in craft and merciless in cruelty, whom 
Machiavelli exalts as the model Italian potentate, excited by 
his ferocity and perfidy so unutterable a loathing and dread 
that he was ultimately hounded out of Italy and driven to 
perish in the Pyrenees. The Machiavellian Thomas Cromwell 
ended his life on the scaffold to which he had sent so many of 
his fellows. The sanguinary and treacherous Catherine de 
Medici lived long enough to witness the death of all her sons 
and the extinction of the Valois House on whose behalf she 
had sinned so deeply. Louis XIV., by his persecutions and 
perfidies, roused against himself a coalition of enemies 
powerful enough to bring him to the ground. So, too, 
Frederick the Great, although by deceit and violence he won 
a brief success in Silesia, ringed Prussia round with foes and 
prepared for her the ruin that fell upon her at Jena. Napo- 
leon I. himself, perhaps the greatest of all Machiavellian 
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practitioners, paid in St. Helena the penalty for the bar- 
barities and treacheries that had roused all Europe against 
him. Finally, the moral of the Great War stands out with 
unmistakable clarity. Germany was crushed because her 
abominations had caused so deep a dread, so ineradicable a 
distrust, so profound a horror and disgust, that the allied 
nations of the world felt that no sacrifice of life and property 
on their part could be too great to rid the earth of so hateful 
a horror. It was inconceivable that Germany could be 
allowed to win and establish the principles of Machiavelli in 
permanent possession of mankind. 

In spite, however, of the plainest lessons of history, it 
would appear that large sections of the human race are 
lamentably determined to put Machiavellism to the test of 
practice once again. In particular, both Fascist Germany and 
Bolshevist Russia seem still to believe that by repudiating 
good faith and by piling up the instruments of terror they can 
attain to world dominion. They are apparently prepared to 
worship any devil, provided he promises them the kingdoms 
of the earth. It is devoutly to be hoped that they will wake 
to wisdom before they put the issue anew to the test of 
experience. For nothing can be more certain than that if 
they seek dominion by the methods of force and fraud they 
will in the end be destroyed. Machiavellism will not and 
cannot be permitted to triumph. The conscience of mankind 
has declared against it, and the fears of mankind will secure 
its frustration. For, as I have elsewhere remarked, human 
society is established on moral foundations, and righteous- 
ness must in the end prevail. 

F, J. C. HEARNsSHAW. 
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SONS OF THE POOR AND SCHOOLS OF 
THE RICH 


By Cyrrit Norwoop 


THE title which I have chosen may perhaps be justly criticised 
as too rhetorical, but in broad outline it is a true statement of 
the factors in an educational problem which has never been 
seriously faced, and which, in my opinion, cannot be for much 
longer neglected with safety. For the last twenty years, 
during which I have been trusted with the leadership of two 
famous public schools, I have never felt quite comfortable in 
the back of my mind when I have reflected that there were 
morte than 2,000,000 young English boys at school at any 
given time, and that not one of these, whatever his fitness and 
whatever his promise, could hope ever to pass the doors of 
either school. I remember very well on an occasion, now a 
good many years ago, when representatives of the Trades 
Union Congress met the Committee of the Headmasters’ 
Conference, the tone of genuine regret in the voice of one of 
their speakers when he dwelt upon the fact that the secondary 
schools were open to them, and the universities were open, 
but the public schools were totally inaccessible. And all that 
we could say was, ‘’Tis true, ’tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis true,’ 
and that if a way could be found to alter it no obstacles would 
be set up on our side. It was a lame and impotent conclusion, 
and nothing whatever has been said or done to alter it since. 
The problem is one which is, as a matter of fact, very 
difficult to handle, and I am very well aware that anyone who 
attempts to deal with it lays himself open to misunderstanding 
in several quarters, and must not mind rebuke or abuse. 
However that may be, since I taught for sixteen years in 
secondary schools, and dealt with many ex-elementary school 
boys, and for more than that time in public schools, during 
which I never saw one, I have at any rate an experience which 
693 
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has not fallen to many, and I mean to be bold enough to set 
down what I think, even though I stir up opponents in both 
camps. ‘This is a problem, as I see it, which is too big and 
too important to be governed by the jealousies of school- 
masters and the rivalries of types of school. The future of 
our country seems to me to depend upon our being a united 
nation, and the possibility of combining real freedom with 
democracy rests upon our possessing a citizen body which 
is capable of enlightened common action, because it shares 
the same ideals, and is bound together by mutual under- 
standing and sympathy. The nation of the future must be 
created in the schools: it is a very comforting thought that 
in so many of them to-day the flame of this ideal burns so 
steadily. 

I could quote from book after book and speech after 
speech of the past fifteen years eloquent confessions of this 
faith : indeed, the thought of national unity to be created by 
education, of a citizen body made fit for citizenship, has given 
hope and meaning to all the great development which has 
taken place since 1902. But it is easy to express the ideal : it 
is a more unpalatable duty to deal with hard facts. A close 
observer can hardly fail to notice that, when these books are 
written, and these speeches are made by those whose work 
has lain in the secondary schools, or by those whose sym- 
pathies lie with the Labour Party, they are nearly always 
coloured by a distrust or a dislike of the public schools. 
And no one can have failed to observe that ever since the 
war there have been constant direct attacks by novels, by 
atticles, and by speeches, all directed to the showing up of 
the system, in spite of the fact that the public schools have 
never been more liberal in thought, more tolerant of diversity, 
and more open to change than they have been since the war. 
In spite of these attacks they have enjoyed a ‘ boom’: their 
doors have been thronged with entrants. Several new 
boarding-schools have been founded, and have been filled. 
What has been the reason for it all? One of the main 
reasons is this, that up to the year 1902 boys of good social 
class, sons of well-to-do parents, went quite contentedly to 
their local day-school: after 1902, when these schools came 
to accept grants from the State, and as a condition of the grant 
accepted a proportion of boys from the elementary schools, 
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this particular social type became rater and rarer in the day- 
school. He became a boarder somewhere—often, indeed, at 
great parental sacrifice. You may call this snobbery, and I 
am not concerned to deny that snobbery had much to do with 
it. One may, however, be permitted to observe, in passing, 
that snobbery is by no means confined to the upper middle 
class. You may assert, as many headmasters have asserted, 
that at the end of the school course no one could say which 
were the fee-paying and which the ‘ free’ scholars, and that 
assertion would be true. You may maintain that the presence 
of this element of hard-working, ambitious, and able boys 
was of great benefit to the school. And this also would be 
true. But the fact remains a fact, that the sort of boy who 
was in these schools in 1902 was not there in 1930: the 
mayor might be an ‘old boy,’ but the mayor’s son was at 
Rugmarlchester. And there, human nature being what it is, 
you have one of the reasons why Rugmarlchester has come in 
for such a lot of criticism: it is extremely annoying to find 
that what was good enough for the fathers is not by those 
very fathers (and still more by the mothers) thought good 
enough for the sons. 

Those who shaped the Act of 1902, and those who have 
so devotedly interpreted that Act, had a great purpose before 
them—the purpose of creating in this country the opportunity, 
for all who were worthy of it, to enjoy a teal secondary 
education : the spirit of Matthew Arnold must have brooded 
benignly over their counsels. But, though they had the best 
of intentions, they did not entirely succeed. For the result 
has been to create two types of education utterly cut off from 
each other, yet doing the same work—one leading through the 
elementary and secondary school, and the other through the 
ptivate preparatory school and the public boarding-school, to 
the university, where the products tend to meet like strange 
dogs, or to the professions and to business, where they are at any 
rate in danger of forming separate castes. As the years have 
gone by the whole system has hardened. Misunderstanding, 
jealousies, lack of sympathy, class animosities are the inevitable 
result, and it is idle to talk of building a united nation in the 
schools so long as this hard-and-fast division continues to 
obtain. There is much ignorance on both sides. Many 
public school masters are extremely—I had almost written 
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disgracefully—ignorant of the secondary schools and the 
great national system of education: many on the side of the 
secondary schools write and speak wildly, as when one in a 
high administrative place the other day said that my proposals 
were of no interest, since Eton and Harrow would have to 
conform to the standards of the London County Council 
secondary schools, or as when others point to the number of 
secondary school boys who win scholarship awards in open 
competition at Oxford and Cambridge, and draw from that 
the conclusion that they are far better educated than the 
public school boy, while ignoring the fact that boys picked 
from a class numbering 200,000 are here competing against 
boys picked from a number barely one-eighth of that total. 
Such mutual ignorance and animosity darken counsel : 
wisdom is apt to disappear when tempers run high. We shall 
never get the harmony of a single purpose throughout our 
education so long as this deepening fissure exists: we shall 
never have a really united nation unless our schools are 
fellow-workers in a real union. 

Those who are in a hurry to build the new Jerusalem 
would agree with what has just been said, and would find in 
it a reason for destroying at once all that does not conform to a 
uniform type. They would wipe out of existence the private 
pteparatory schools and the public boarding-schools: they 
mistake uniformity for unity, and hurry on to produce 
equality by the denial of liberty, as the equalitarians always do. 
It is, as a matter of fact, the real strength of English education 
that it is built on variety of type, whether you take it in the 
elementary, the secondary, or the university stage, and each 
type has its special value. But of all the types that supply 
out secondary education the public school is unique, the 
most rooted in the soil, the most spontaneous growth. 
Boarding-schools are, in the first place, necessary. Most of 
us, indeed, live in cities and towns, but we are still far from 
the time when we shall all live in a street with a good day- 
school round the corner. The public schools are good in 
themselves, and the education which they give is on the whole, 
in my opinion, somewhat broader and more liberal than that 
of any other type. This is due to their independence, to their 
comparatively high leaving age, to their ability to influence a 
greater proportion of the pupils’ time, and to the higher 
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qualifications of the teaching staff, which, through the total 
inducement of their salaries and general conditions, they are 


able to provide. If ready adjustment to environment is a 


sign of life—and I know no other test of the life of an organism 
—the public schools are very alive: in their curriculum, in 
their attitude to art, music, literature, and drama, in their 
political knowledge and interest, they have undergone pro- 
found change and development in the last thirty years. More 
than any schools in any country in the world they are able to 
create a life-long devotion in their pupils. They are no 
artificial creation of a code: they were not thought out in 
Whitehall. They are a perfectly natural growth thrown off 
from the national life, and at any time they reflect faithfully the 
strength and the weakness of the national character. It would 
be mere doctrinaire folly to seek to destroy at the dictate of a 
political creed something which is so deeply rooted and, if 
rightly treated, so responsive to national need. 

And there is something more to be said. In every 
generation of boys there are a good many who will only give 
of their best under the whole-time control and all-round 
stimulus of the boarding-school. This is not meant to imply 
that there ate not boys in the boarding-schools who would 
not be better if they were at a day-school, and a very few who 
are not really fit for the education of any school. But it is 
equally true that there are in the day-schools a good many 
who would do better if they were transferred, for reasons of 
their own personality in some instances, and more often 
because of their home conditions : it is a satisfactory memory 
to me that in my day-school days I did succeed in transferring 
acettain number. For this reason alone boarding-schools 
in any system of national education ought to exist. And 
honesty compels me to add, even though the statement may 
arouse strong dissent, that the product of the boarding-school 
is on the average better fitted for life in the sense that he is 
more capable of dealing with its situations and problems. I 
believe that this is due to his having lived for years amid the 
free criticism of his equals and having undertaken more real 
responsibilities. I wish that this were not the case: I wish 
that the product of the day-school did not so often leave with 
a totally unnecessary inferiority complex so that he is unable 
to ‘mix’ early and readily. But wishing that things were 
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different does not alter the facts. I have helped to interview 
boys for the service of Imperial Chemical Industries, and for 
the coal industry and other purposes, and it was obvious that 
as a tule the public school boy was readier, more at ease, more 
capable of responsibility, and likely to understand other 
people better than the boy from the day-school. This 
im pression, itself based on a good deal of experience, has 
been strongly confirmed to me by another observer, a man of 
great educational administrative experience, and, like myself, 
the product of a day-school, who drew the same conclusion 
from many interviews for Kitchener scholarships. 

If, then, the boarding-school is for some the right type of 
education in any case, and if the above impressions ate true, 
that it does send out products better fitted for some of the 
purposes of life, notably administration and leadership, is it 
tight that we should leave all this side of our education as.a 
monopoly of the well-to-do, and keep the door to it banged 
and bolted in the face of the ablest children of the poor? It 
may be said that there are scholarships, and that, indeed, a 
very cheap form of education is to hold a scholarship at Eton 
ot Winchester. But the winning of one of these scholarships 
means that a very high standard of intellectual precocity has 
been attained, only to be reached by attendance for several 
yeats at a preparatory school, where the fees alone are more 
than the family income of a great many homes in this country. 
As they stand, the public school scholarships are quite illusory 
as any contribution to the solution of the problem, and indeed, 
as has been said, the practical solution is very difficult to find. 
Boys enter the public schools at the age of thirteen and a half 
to fourteen, and they are expected to have a knowledge of 
scripture, English, history, geography, Latin, French, possibly 
Greek, arithmetic, algebra and geometry. Boys leave the 
elementary schools at eleven with a knowledge of English 
subjects and a little mathematics, mainly arithmetic. There is 
therefore a gap of two years, and the two systems do not 
dovetail: no direct entry from the elementary school into the 
public schoolis possible. It might seem obvious, therefore, that 
candidates should be found in the ex-elementary school boys 
who have gone to the secondary schools, and have there for 
two or three years made a beginning in Latin, French, algebra, 
geometry, and science. This proposal was indeed ventilated 
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more than ten years ago, and roused such a storm of hostility 
that it was incontinently dropped: it was represented as an 
attempt on the part of the public schools, knowing that they 
were going to be beaten out of the field in the competition for 
scholarships in Oxford and Cambridge, to rob the secondary 
schools of the very boys who were to be the instruments of 
their downfall, and so bolster up an obsolete and decaying 
institution. It was not so intended: the purpose of the 
scholarships then proposed was not to skim the intellectual 
cream from the day-schools. Intellectual attainment, indeed, 
was not to be the first qualification looked for. But there was 
no doubt about the genuine passions which the scheme 
aroused, and I well remember flinching before the storm of 
invective, that the education in the secondary schools was as 
good as—yes, and a great deal better than—that of any public 
school, which poured from the lips of some earnest pro- 
tagonists who themselves had theit own sons down for Marl- 
borough. That is why I believe that this scheme can never 
be worked out by schoolmasters, who are naturally too jealous 
of one another, and too intensely bound up with the fortunes 
of their own particular school, to be able to take a broad view. 
After all, it is not human nature to expect a schoolmaster to 
part willingly with a boy who has real promise in him. It 
is not wise, and it may not be right, to take the boys from 
the secondary schools. 

The scheme failed also in those days because it did not, 
apparently, rouse even a spark of interest in those who presided 
over our education in Whitehall. Whether they realised that 
there was growing up under their patronage and in the name 
of a national education a dichotomy which was hardening 
year by year, a system of schools with a social cachet com- 
pletely and increasingly sundered from their own system 
which lacked it, whether they realised it and did not care, 
ot whether the maxim, so beloved in Whitehall, ‘ guieta non 
movere” prevailed with them, I do not know. But it is clear 
that without the support of the national purse no scheme can 
go forward: the public schools can bear part, but only a 
part, of any practical scheme that can be advanced. The 
boarding-schools are indeed still more expensive than they 
were then, from causes which are entirely outside their 
control. The State by its action has created pension rights, 
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increased salaries, increased rates, and raised the level of 
wages. Parental demands for better food, more luxury, 
more dignified buildings, combined with the pride of school- 
masters and ‘old boys,’ have done the rest. Yet, pressed 
as most of the public schools are, I think that they would be 
prepared to give free tuition, or its equivalent, and would 
not refuse to stand in with a scheme in which one-third of 
the cost fell on themselves, one-third on national funds, and 
one-third on those of the local authority. Nothing can 
prevent the scheme in any form from being expensive. But 
if a scheme can be devised which will put an end to our 
having one set of schools completely confined to the classes 
~ and another set devoted to the needs of the masses, a scheme 
which will prevent us from shutting our eyes and calling 
the present dualism a national system of education, and a 
real equality of opportunity, then I think that the expense of 
it, even though great, would be justified. For it would 
make for unity, sympathy, and understanding; it would 
build healthier social tissue: that is what I meant when I 
said that we should be a healthier nation if ex-elementary 
school boys were to be found at Eton. 

Reflection through the years which have elapsed since the 
failure of that plan have led me to feel that the boys ought to 
be chosen direct from the elementary school at the usual age 
when they are now picked for scholarships, shortly after 
eleven, and that they should be then sent for at least two years 
to a private preparatory school. The transition from the 
elementary to the public school would otherwise be too 
violent, and a space of time must be found during which the 
selected boys can learn not only the rudiments of Latin, 
French, algebra, and geometry, but something of the ways 
and habits of their future home. I do not see why, so long 
as the proportion entered is very limited, all preparatory 
schools should not be required to co-operate as well as all 
independent public schools. I have in mind but a small 
percentage in any case; one such boy for every 100 in the 
school admitted every year would be enough. At the end 
of five years every school of 500 would be carrying its maxi- 
mum of between twenty and twenty-five boys. It would, 
of course, be important that no school should escape the 
obligation, for otherwise the recalcitrant would gain the 
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advantage of becoming the last citadel of snobbery. That 
is an additional reason why the scheme should be imposed 
from above, and not left to the mercies of voluntary 
co-operation. 

It is clear that the scholars could not be chosen on intel- 
lectual performance, nor should precocity, in my opinion, 
count in a boy’s favour. A sensible use of the school record, 
intelligence tests, the schoolmaster’s report on character, the 
doctor’s report on physique, together with an interview, 
should enable a wiser choice to be made than would be 
possible through a written examination. We should look 

) | rather for the promise of independence and strength than for 
purely intellectual gifts. 

Nor ought we to be too rigid and pedantic in our 
definition of poverty. ‘Not all the parents of boys in the 
State-aided schools are poor: not all the parents of boys in 
the public schools are rich. It is far otherwise in a number 
of cases, for there are those who sacrifice all the savings 
which they possess and others who spend half their income 
in securing for their children the education which they 
desire. Though I should have in mind in any scheme 
primarily the boys who are naturally to be found in the 
elementary school, I would not so draw up its terms as to 
exclude the son of the poor widow or the victim of misfor- 
tune for whom the boarding-school has become impossible, 
if they are properly qualified. 

I have said that the scheme would be expensive, but it 
would only be so in comparison with scholarship systems at 
day-schools. As compared, for instance, with the amount 
of public money now being spent to prove that sugar-beet 
is an unsuitable crop for English agriculture, the cost would 
be merely fractional. A quarter of a million pounds a year, 
when the scheme was in full action, would, in my opinion, 
be quite adequate for all its demands. 

It may be urged that the scheme would be unwelcome to 
the public schools. But I have never seen any reasons for 
thinking so. I have discussed it many times with many head- 
masters, and I have never found any objection on socially 
exclusive grounds raised against the proposal. Indeed, most 
schools would be anxious to co-operate, but no individual 


school could afford to begin it by itself. Nor would the new 
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scholars receive anything but fair treatment from the boys 
themselves, once the boys knew that it was a social experi- 
ment and in the national interest. Boys do not receive due 
credit for the tolerance and broadmindedness which they 
undoubtedly possess. Nowhere do money and social position 
count less and individual worth more than at school, in the 
general opinion of the community. 

Such is the scheme as it roughly shapes itself in my mind. 
I believe it to be practicable, and likely, once it was in working 
order, to return increasing dividends of mutual understanding 
in our education and of mutual good-will among our citizens. 


Cyrim Norwoop. 
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SUPER- AND SUB-REALISM 
Mr. STANLEY SPENCER AND THE ACADEMY 


By D. S. MacCoti 


How do you know but every bird that cuts the airy way is an immense world 
of delight, closed by your senses five ?—WILLIAM BLAKE 


Tuis atticle was to have paid tribute to the progress in 
liberal administration at the Royal Academy since I was its 
critic a generation ago, with suggestions for further improve- 
ment: but that must wait; the Stanley Spencer incident is 
an unfortunate set-back. That the young Associate had 
formally no case in rebelling against rules to which he had 
subscribed has been amply made clear: none the less, the 
Council’s action in rejecting two of his pictures was a more 
serious mistake in policy and common sense, to put it at the 
lowest. Here was a painter elected in full knowledge of his 
* queerness ’—one who might be described as in some respects 
a village simpleton, but waywatdly and genuinely inspired ; 
at a time when any tincture of genius in painting is rare he 
had been admitted for what he was, and had given to last 
year’s exhibition its chief, however disputed, distinction. 
This year two pictures, no more Spencerian than those 
accepted, have been thrown out, under a plea of ‘ standards,’ 
‘ suitability,’ and even ‘discipline’: smarting under the 
snub, the painter has resigned and is lost to the Academy. 
There could be no mote luckless sin of committee. 


That kind of sin, which consists in approving every man 
not in but out of his humour, was the text of John Sargent’s 
evidence as witness from within the Academy at the Chantrey 
inquiry. Contemplating the woeful record of purchases, 
and reluctantly but honestly testifying, he spoke of the 


tendency to jib at any full or extreme expression of artistic 
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quality, and to play for safety by choosing some watered-down 
substitute; a weakness which dogs all committee-choice, 
whether exercised upon Old Masters or new talent. If 
Jerome Bosch were alive his Prado pieces would horrify 
Sir William Llewellyn’s Council, and the ‘ Mocking of Christ ’ 
admitted to the National Gallery is uncharacteristic, a mild, 
almost friendly affair, in which no one is doing anything 
definite in the way of suffering or persecution, or even of 
being very odd. The weakness against which Academies 
have to fight is the habit of canonising oddities when virtue 
has gone out of them and only mannerism remains. It is 
easy to detect the wrong thumb on a Stanley Spencer hand, 
but the prevailing academicism in hands is a relic of Sargent’s 
sketchy, if vigorous, approximation ; any virtue has gone out 
of the rags of fingers which once were an offence, but now 
are ‘cover’: artistic victories, no more than military, are 
won by taking cover; the ‘ offensive’ must be renewed. 
A Sunday paper, in its notice of the current exhibition, 
furnished so perfect a formula for the eclectic nullifying of all 
specific quality that I must quote it, with abbreviations : 

* Lady (Gomer) Berry and her Daughter ’ is a modern version of the 
traditional English Grand Style in portraiture. Classical in . . ., it 
is romantic in. ..; traditional in... , it is yet modern in... 
Fortunate in the attractiveness of his sitters, dextrous and tactful in 
presenting them so decoratively, W. G. de Glehn, R.A., has produced 
a picture which is certain to be immensely popular. 

In despite of those pyramidal, but possibly, in view of the 
concluding words, ironic claims to my admiration in a picture 
which I confess had not arrested me, I think of how I have 
been haunted for a year by the figure with a load of grass above 
his head in Stanley Spencer’s Swiss panorama, and of the 
vivid imagery in one of his Tate pictures, that bit of the 
ordinary, white curtains blowing out from the windows, 
become, in the seeing, more visionary, mote other-worldly 
than ghosts in the street below. For such chinks, broken in 
through our careful town-light, Burlington House, I think, 
might well have endured with patience, if not humility, 
while this unusual reader of the Bible and of Cookham made 
something memorable of graves and swans and dustbins, of 
village louts and vixens and inconveniently resurrected 
persons, while spiritual ‘ buddies ’ bulge upon his inner eye, 
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organ of an unorthodox, but Franciscan, Cantico delle Creature. 
His St. Francis is, after all, more like Giotto’s stout friar than 
ate the sentimentalised figures of non-Catholic fancy, and 
more like that rich reveller turned village simpleton with the 
genius of a saint, who fell in love with lepers, with poverty, 
with flowers, having compunction to spare for his trouble- 
some brother Body, the Ass. It was dis worry also to see 
the fraternity academicised, his joculatores, Clowns of God, 
straitened into the ‘ rule’ of the regular orders by a Pope 
called Innocent. 


The wild deer, wandering here and there, 
Keeps the human soul from care. 


Uncovenanted genius guards it from too much of that 
Innocence. The Real, seen with vigour or with fineness, 
is the daily bread and wine, the centre-field, the classic domain 
of painting. But an exhibition like that of the Academy, 
which professes to give a fair general review of talent, must 
allow for what it is convenient to call, borrowing from 
current slang, ‘Super-Realism.’ I avoid the word ‘Imagina- 
tion,’ because that belongs to all good image-making, and 
therefore to Realists as well. By Super-Realists I mean those 
who are visionary as well as visual, who see in one way or 
another violently or strangely, under whose contemplation 
the form transforms, swells or deflates, rigidifies or melts, is 
satitically distorted or ironically juxtaposed, is given the 
freedom, even the irrationality, of dreams, explores the 
craziness of the mind off-guard, wool-gathering, mystical, 
frantic. 

If to after-banquet political speakers, who cast an apolo- 
getic and facetious glance at the arts, it seems obviously 
undesirable that painting or sculpture should be permitted 
such excursions, or a so-called ‘ Academy’ display them, it 
might be enough to recall the tolerance with which the 
Government of this realm is dangerously and deliberately 
committed to the mixture of parties, not excluding Com- 
munists, Fascists and Anarchists. The rooted English convic- 
tion that all should ‘ blow off steam’ in a common assembly 
and find their level in common debate not even the Tory 
disavows. But consider what in the sphere of another art, 
that of Literature, would be banned if a censorship should 
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refuse publication to flights of ‘imagination,’ whether 
celestial. or nightmarish. The Apocalypse must go, the 
Paradise as well as the Inferno of Dante, the upsetting dis- 
coveries of Captain Lemuel Gulliver. But the first of these is 
read in churches; the second prescribed for all students of 
poetry ; the third ‘has become a fairy-tale in the nursery, along 
with the elastic Wonderland dimensions of ‘ Alice.’ ‘Things 
seen are no doubt more shocking than things read ; yet that 
is due to weakness of evoking faculty in the reader rather 
than to intention of the writer. 

But these considerations are really beside the mark; 
there is no such exclusion of Super-Realists from the Academy ; 
they are present, and if they do not shock the Jury, they do, 
many of them, discomfort the sensitive and intelligent visitor. 
Let anyone who doubts this take the trouble to examine with 
some cate the following pictures, all hung in the chief room, 
No. Ill: ‘Lady from Millbank’ (168), ‘The End—the 
Beginning’ (176), ‘Apollo’ (180), ‘ Bathers attacked by 
Swans’ (193), ‘Sideshow’ (213), ‘ Ballet Fantasy’ (218), 
or in Gallery XI, to which the ‘ Workmen’ and ‘ Builders ’ of 
Mz. Spencer have been relegated, the ‘ Christ in History ’ of 
the late Mark Symons. 

These excite no scandal either because their powder is 
drenched with a jam of sentiment, or because their vivacity 
is not sufficient to press them on the attention ; but if exclu- 
sion of the extravagant there is to be, Mr. Spencer ought not 
tolack company. The truth is that in the shallows of populat 
painting there. is a sentimental excess corresponding to 
the distressing noise called ‘crooning’ among singers, and 
- *¢rooners ’ are numerous among sculptors as well as painters, 

particularly the funerary section. Sculpture, when it is 
monumental, does call, like architecture, for censorship, 
because, being public, and perhaps for centuries permanent, 
it may be a public nuisance. Just as in the lower reaches of 
fashion there are bad habits, such as geranium lips and crimson 
nails, destructive of the form of face and hands, which the 
police ought to prohibit in public places, so with disorderly 
buildings and ridiculous sculpture. 


June 





The feature of poor visibility, low blood-pressure, lack 
of visual vigour and attraction affects also the majority of 
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painters who are neither eccentric, sloppy, nor aggressively 
vulgar. Them I call Sub-Realists. They are faithful, in 
their fashion, to fact, to the tame ‘ mirror’ of fact, without 
emphasis or abstraction ot heightening, without that lucid 
trance before the actual into which the strong and fine 
Realists ate carried away even while they look. Sir John 
Simon, at the banquet, quoting, I conjecture, from his reading 
of Ruskin’s 1870 ‘Lectures on Art,’ brought up as first 
principle of Leonardo’s Trattato, that the painter should work 
by comparison and competition with the mirror’s reflection 
of his subject. He had not read so far as the qualms which 
beset Ruskin later on ; for example, in ‘ The Black Arts ” of 
1887. Ruskin knew, if he did not expressly say, that mirror- 
control was the tragedy of Leonardo as a painter—the reason 
that he painted so little. The Italian masters had a curious 
naiveté in this matter, undisillusioned, as they were, by the 
photograph. Ruskin knew that imitative light-and-shade, 
as Leonardo pursued it, in a hopeless chase, ad infinitum, was 
destructive not only of colour but, in the end, of chiaroscuro 
itself. From the mirror, from the over-modelling blackness 
of his finished pieces, from his abandoned, over-cerebrated 
projects and ideally beautiful faces turning sour, Leonardo 
took refuge in the privacy of his Journals, confiding to their 
pages a curiosity in bestial types and holiday spurts of carica- 
ture. It was in the abstraction of line, which the mirror 
never taught him, in drawing unvexed by colour-and-tone, 
that he became a freedman of art. 

The schooling of the mirror, Ruskin also knew, if school- 
ing there is at all, must be a part of ‘ discipline’ for the painter ; 
but if he takes from it the habit of taming out all impulse, 
of inhibiting any vivid sensation and subduing a natural 
liking or disgust, he may have such success as is open to the 
Sub-Realist, and nomore. The modern equivalent for mirror- 
control is photograph-copying or emulation. The portraits 
of Sir William Llewellyn, the portraits and mountain land- 
scape of Mr. Gerald Kelly in his present phase have eminently 
this negative virtue, whether by direct aid or influence of the 
camera. Inhibition is written all over those laborious and 
respectable works. As R. A. M. Stevenson used to say of 
John Collier, in pre-photograph days such imitative exactitude 
would have seemed to a Vasari miraculous. 
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At a dinner ‘of art scholars, editors and museum con- 
servators, when still fresh in their minds were a tale by 
Kipling and Von Bode’s encounter with the ambiguously 
Leonardesque bust which contained the waistcoat of Cockle 
Lucas, Robbie Ross warned his hearers that for each of them 
waited ‘a Bust at the End of the Passage.’ ‘ Bust,’ in the 
vulgar sense of the word, is the danger that waits upon the 
Sub-Realist. When, on May 3, I saw upon the posters ‘ Crash 
at the Private View’ I wondered whether a Sub-Realist had 
exploded. There must have been, for some of them, a 
secret hour of anguish on discovering that they disliked or 
distrusted their own natural vision, disapproved, intimately, 
of themselves. Two ways lay open: the charioteer could 
give his horses their head, however risky the road, or rein 
them in for a steady trot along the boulevard. For the 
Brockhursts and Framptons there was probably no shock : 
in Browning’s phrase, they ‘ break through’ painting and 
with competence and confidence insist. The shock is ours. 
But what may happen is that after a decorous career, free from 
any scandal, the démon du midi, as the French translate ‘ the 
destruction that wasteth at noonday,’ may get going and take 
his fling. In this most unstable of times not academicians 
are secure. William Orpen was visited at intervals by a 
Puckish humour in his highly skilled portrait-making ; an 
explosion carried Sims, never without visionary gleams, to 
disastrous lengths; Mr. Glyn Philpot has also broken 
away from conventional bounds, and suffered recently the 
fate of Mr. Stanley Spencer. I cannot believe that Mr. Kelly, 
who is the most restless mind and most disturbing carp of 
criticism in the academical pond, will always plod on; those 
painful mountains will one day be shaken by earthquake. 
The amiable and accomplished President, if anyone, is safe ; 
yet that tartan of the Grants in No. 174 is a little risky beside 
Sub-Realist flesh. What we may be sure of is that if dis- 
ruption should ever threaten he would go forth like a 
gentleman, to face it in strict seclusion. 

So unstable are we that the Realists themselves are not 
secure, Mr, Augustus John’s rare power, never thoroughly 
organised except for improvisation, is subject to uncertainty 
and failure. In his ‘Lord Conway’ the power is ‘on’; 
a striking head has called out a rough, vigorous solution, 
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which makes shadows of its neighbours ; in other pieces there 
is interruption or fusion of the wires. In days when painters 
were used, and held to commission, were ‘ disciplined ’ to some 
purpose, what wealth we should have had from a source 
that has been too much uncanalised and dissipated! . Mr. 
Sickert’s is a different case. To him are now accorded the 
immunities, the uncritical acceptance of a Grand Young Man ; 
on what he has accomplished and done he has earned, like 
the blacksmith, an evening’s repose and amusement. The 
determined Realist, who fought for his drawing and cultivated 
with intense application a natural gift for indoor ‘ values’ in 
the gaslight of music-halls, and for the pleasures of paint, 
has thrown up the sponge, goes to the camera or to prints for 
his drawing and fills in the forms with bright arbitrary tints. 
The ‘ Viscount Castlerosse’ is, I presume, enlarged from a 
photograph, a good one, for the pose is striking and the 
expression ineffable. But the slight drench of pinkish choco- 
late makes no distinction between clothes and complexion, 
and grunts at the separate blue of the carpet. 

Against those and many more instabilities it is heartening 
to set the great Realist of our time. The sixteen pictures and 
sketches by Wilson Steer at Barbizon House range from 1887 
to 1935, and the filmy delicacy of the last is the testament 
from a long integrity of vision. His disciple in the Academy, 
Mrz. Philip Connard, has learned the lesson well, with an 
individual variation; his ‘ Meditation’ (574) is one of the 
scanty few that count as colour in the exhibition. Colour, 
like drawing, is never a constant possession ; it comes and 
goes with other preoccupations or occasions. Mr. Ernest 
Procter has given one such surprise ; he suddenly arrived at 
good colour and design in a carpet which was one of the best 
things of the Industrial show. 


I shall be met, not unreasonably, by the question, How is 
a jury, to whom the uncouth element in a Stanley Spencer is 
repellent, to judge among the Super-Realists who acutely 
challenge their prejudices—to know, to put it bluntly, 
whether they are concerned with an awkward customer of 
talent, or with a charlatan, one who puts on an antic dis- 
position to court attention? Here is a real dilemma which 
I am bound to face, and I believe I can offer a solution. 
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Charlatanism is easier to suspect than to prove and is rare as a 
consciously ‘ pure’ activity. What is commoner is a twist, 
with plausible theoretic excuses to justify it in the artist’s 
mind and aggravate it in his practice. There was a very 
enlightening instance of this in the career of Roger Fry, 
whose reputation will rest, not on his painting, but his 
writing. Him also the ‘demon of highnoon’ attacked. In 
his New English Art Club days he escaped from dull 
naturalism into pastiche of several varieties, and became a 
Saul, breathing disapproval on modern art, especially French 
painting. Then a crash, a conversion, happened. On his way 
to a Damascus of the Grafton Gallery he was met by Picasso, 
and a Paul emerged, with eyes unscaled for anything French 
and modern that was not yet established. He embraced it 
all, and in his practice for a time took on, under a purely 
theoretic stress, every charlatanism of the moment. But his 
natural vision was unaltered, and to that he relapsed in a 
painting which would have been indistinguishable, without 
his name, among the more ordinary works in an exhibition, 
say, of the ‘ British Artists.’ The Nation or New Statesman, 
therefore, was hasty in describing him as ‘of course’ a better 
painter than poor Reynolds. 

The moral I draw from that adventure for those who 
cannot trust to their instinctive reactions before the eccentric 
is to test the Super-Realist by his dealings with the real. 
William Blake is the crucial example. That explorer of 
Heaven and Hell and Bowlahoola, when he turned his eye 
upon the ordinary Earth, saw a quintessence of beauty in a 
field of corn, a traveller hasting: he had songs of Innocence 
as well as of Experience. 

When, therefore, I fail to find authentic inspiration but 
rather self-deceiving cerebration in the much applauded 
monumental excursions, the ‘ busts’ (in the vulgar sense) of 
Mr. Epstein and Mr. Dobson, I find confirmation when I 
turn to the ‘ busts ’ (in the ordinary sense) which accompany 
them. Mr. Epstein undoubtedly had talent; his early work 
on the Strand building, which we all defended and defend, 
remains his best, and is now once more threatened with 
removal by new owners, a greater outrage than would have 
been the suppression of his ‘Rima.’ But that gift has not 
developed; a declension is evident in the portraits, with 
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their features that strain the head and surface corrugation 
transferred from clay modelling to an unpleasant kind of 
bronze: the ‘ Einstein’ stood out as an achievement among 
the later pieces. Mr. Dobson’s was a more slender gift from 
the first; his brass coal-scuttle head of Mr. Osbert Sitwell 
was perfect in its amusing kind, and his head and arms of 
Mlle. Lopokova graceful; but the far follower of Maillol, 
credited by the critics with unprecedented ‘plastic dis- 
coveries,’ is less vital as he proceeds. The ‘ Pax’ is, like Mr. 
Epstein’s ‘ Christ,’. a geometry imposed upon. life, not dis- 
covered in it, a mongrel of sculpture and free-stone building. 

Mr. Stanley Spencer, I submit, passes this test: witness 
the dint made on one’s memory by last year’s ‘ Portrait,’ 
and the peculiarity along with intensity of his vision from 
student days. I am not asking anyone at Burlington House to 
‘like’ his work ; ‘ liking,’ indeed, is not what I feel myself. 
But to warn him off humanity ; to say ‘ Keep to Searecrows and 
do not meddle with Saints (who did not scare the bitds but 
do scate us)’ is to import too much private taste into a public 
institution. Better, surely, to include Epsteins and Dobsons 
as well as Jaggers, and let the orbis terrarum judge. No one 
can foretell where Mr. Spencer will end, but what I began by 
calling a mistake in policy and common sense may possibly 
be something more grave—a sin against the Spirit. 


D. S. MacCott. 


1 The above article had been passed for press before the further incidents occurred 
in which Mr, Epstein and Mr, Sickert are concerned. 
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GAS OR ELECTRICITY FOR DOMESTIC 
HEATING? 


By Prorgssor Wixu1am A. Bone, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Questions are often asked by householders as to the relative 
costs of gas and electricity for domestic heating and cooking. 
The writer is a fuel economist with no other than the public 
interest to serve, who regards the prosperity of the under- 
takings supplying both commodities as essential to national 
well-being, and, as gas involves coke also, the latter cannot 
be excluded. 

The gas industry, dating back to 1812, is much the older 
of the two; for more than a century, marked by continuous 
progress, it has converted coal into smokeless coke and gas, 
with tar and ammonia as by-products. It has successfully 
adapted its methods and policy to changing circumstances and 
needs and has never failed to maintain public supplies. In 
co-partnership with its own employees it has produced, for 
ten million consumers, the cheapest coal gas in the world, with 
fair and constant dividends upon the £160 millions capital 
now invested in it. The statutes under which the industry 
operates automatically ensure that the consumer secures the 
greater proportion of any economy achieved in the cost of 
producing gas, a condition that hardly applies as yet to 
public electricity supply. 

The electrical industry, on the other hand, is a compara- 
tively recent factor in the national economy. Barely fifty 
years have passed since the first public electricity undertaking 
in this country was started; most of the development has 
taken place in the last fifteen years. It has the attractive- 
ness and the self-confidence of youth, and it inspires in 
uncritical minds the impression of superiority with which 
adolescence is sometimes imbued. The fact is that electricity 
is preferable for some but not for other purposes; and 
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among the latter, when cost to the consumer is considered, 
may be counted both the heating of rooms and the cooking 
of food. 

Thermal comparison between gas and electricity may be 
considered from two points of view—namely, either that of 
fuel economy, i.¢., the proper utilisation of our national coal, 
or that of domestic economy, é.¢., the cost to the family 
budget. The first is a national and the second an individual 
question, and both are important. 

Gas and electricity are the only two forms of potential 
heat energy derivable from coal which can be transmitted as 
a public supply from a central generating station through 
mains to every would-be consumer within an area and made 
available for instant use in every room in his house. Gas is 
conveyed in pipes, electricity along cables and wires; both 
can be accurately measured and easily controlled. Therein 
lies their great convenience. Of the two, electricity has the 
advantage of being cartied by more flexible conductors, i.¢., 
by wires instead of pipes, and at the point of use it can be 
made to discharge more functions than is the case with gas. 
Both can equally readily be transformed into heat at any 
desired point—electricity metely by interposing in the circuit 
some ‘ resistance’ to its flow, gas by burning it in  ndenketuse 
with air, in each case without smoke or ash. 

In this country both gas and electricity are ultimately 
derived from coal—in the first case, by ‘ carbonising ’ it in 
closed retorts or chambers at bright red heat (say about 1800 
degs. Fahr.) ; in the second, by burning it in a boiler-furnace, 
and making the steam so generated work a machine called a 
turbo-generator, or, in other words, a combined turbine and 
electricity generator. 

According to official returns, the total coal carbonised by 
authorised British gas undertakings in the year 1933 was 
16714 million tons, while that consumed in authorised elec- 
tricity supply undertakings was 10-33 million tons. The total 
capital invested per ton of coal consumed at the works per 
annum was {9°65 in gas, and £29 in the electricity under- 
takings. And while of the 293,230 million cubic feet of gas 
made 286,144 million cubic feet, or 97-4 per cent., actually 
reached consumers, of the 11,533 million units of electricity 
generated only 9-501 million units, or 82°4 per cent., reached 
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consumers, transformation and transmission losses being 
always higher with electricity than with gas. 

Gas has the great advantage of being cheaply stored in 
bulk in holders, whereas the storage of electricity is so 
cumbersome as to be impracticable on a large scale. The 
storage capacity of a gas undertaking is usually between 
ro and 1-5 of an average day’s output, and between 
0-65 and 1-0 of its maximum day’s output. Hence, while 
the undertaking can use its holders to help it over the 
‘peak’ demand, thereby averaging the daily load upon 
its works, an electricity undertaking must install sufficient 
machinery to cope with the ‘peak’ demand, and an 
important part of its business consists in ensuring as good 
a ‘load factor’ as possible by smoothing out the hourly 
demands upon its central generating plants. In other words, 
whereas a gas undertaking can hold up its supply while its 
customers sleep, and wait their convenience, an electricity 
undertaking has to push its commodity on them, sleeping or 
waking, by adjusting its prices. Thus, while the former will 
always supply a domestic consumer at a flat rate for all. pur- 
poses throughout the twenty-four hours of the day, the latter 
will usually seek to charge him at widely different rates for 
different purposes at different times and seasons. From the 
points of view of heat economy and the utilisation of coal, a 
gasworks can always show a much better balance-sheet than 
an electric power station, a fact inherent in the respective 
processes. For whereas a ton of coal, carbonised in a gas- 
works, yields not only some 15,000 cubic feet of gas but also 
about 10 cwt. of saleable coke, some 1o gallons of tar, and 
about 7-5 lb. of recoverable ammonia, the over-all thermal 
efficiency of the process exceeding 80 per cent., the most 
modern electric power station generates electricity only, and 
in so doing consumes at least 1 lb. of coal for every unit of 
electricity sent out, which represents a thermal efficiency of 
just over 25 per cent. 

In comparing these two figures of 80 and 25 per cent., 
however, it must be borne in mind (1) that the grade of coal 
consumed under the boilers of an electric power station is 
often inferior to that required for gas-making, so that the 
two operations are complementary as regards the utilisation 
of coal, and (2) that the electric power station sends out energy 
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at a much higher ‘ potential’ than that of either coke or gas, 
and therefore cannot be expected to achieve the high thermal 
efficiency of a gasworks. From this point of view electticity 
has a much greater ‘ potentiality ’ than is needed for domestic 
heating operations, and merely to degrade it into heat is not 
using it to the best advantage. Indeed, deliberately to sacrifice 
three-quarters of the heat energy of coal at an electric power 
plant in producing a higher form of energy destined, a few 
seconds later, to be degraded into heat a mile away in a 
domestic fire or oven can only be excused by the need to 
ensure a good ‘load factor,’ thereby reducing the cost of 
current. 

From the point of view of a domestic consumer, both gas 
and electricity represent so much potential light or heat, 
ultimately derived from coal, which is literally ‘on tap’; his 
chief concern is the cost. And as the heating requirements for 
a household much exceed those of its lighting, they are of 
paramount importance. 

A short digression must be made here to consider how 
gas, electricity, and the heat they ate capable of generating 
are measured. The most obvious way of measuring and 
charging for gas is according to its volume, ¢.g., so many, or 
so much per, 1000 cubic feet, and formerly this was universal 
throughout Great Britain. But after the war Parliament 
enacted that in future it should be charged for according to 
its potential heat content. Hence it is now charged for at so 
many pence pet ‘therm,’ the latter being 100,000 British 
thermal units (B.Th.Us.), or an amount of heat required to 
raise the temperature of 60 gallons ofswater from 45 degs. 
Fahr. to its boiling-point at 212 degs. Fahr. More simply, a 
‘therm’ represents an amount of heat sufficient to prepare 
ten hot baths (say 15 gallons at 112 degs. Fahr.) from water 
at 45 degs. Fahr., supposing no loss to occur. And to a 
London consumer the cost of a gas therm is 8°6d. 

Electricity is measured in terms of a unit called a kilo- 
watt-hour, of which the heat equivalent is 3413 British thermal 
units. Hence the potential heat in a single gas ‘therm’ is 
equal to that in 29-3 units of electricity. And a London gas 
consumer buys as much potential heat for 8-6d. as would cost 
an electricity consumer neatly half a crown at 1d. pet unit. 

The potential heat in a ton of coal (or coke) is approxi- 
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mately 300 therms, and on carbonisation in the gasworks it 
yields approximately 150 therms in the form of saleable coke 
and 75 therms in the form of gas. And, seeing that the last 
named represents the heat equivalent of what the most 
modern electric power station sends out in the form of elec- 
tricity from a ton of coal, it follows that, on purely thermal 
comparison, the whole of the coke and tar produced at a gas- 
works represents the gain of its operations over those of a 
power station. 

If now ‘ interest charges,’ on, say, a 5 per cent. basis, in 
respect of the potential heat supplied to the public by gas 
and electricity undertakings respectively be compared, it will 
be seen how favourable they are to the former. On such basis 
the average ‘ interest charge’ per ton of coal carbonised in 
British gas undertakings is 116¢., and the potential therms 
sent out therefrom are 150 as coke and 75 as gas, or a total 
of 225. The ‘ interest charge’ would thus be practically o-5¢. 
per therm if spread over the whole of such heat output, or if 
charged on the gas only, then 1-5d. per therm. On the same 
basis, the average ‘ interest charge ’ per ton of coal consumed 
in British electricity undertakings is 348d. As the potential 
heat in the current sent out therefrom is 75 therms, this means 
an “interest charge’ of 4-64d. per therm. 

Both gas and electricity are, however, considerably dearer 
than coke at, say, 40s. a ton, in which form a ‘ therm’ costs 
as little as about 1-6d., the difference being what the consumer 
pays for the much greater convenience and cleanliness of the 
two former. The following comparative figures show the 
prime cost of a ‘ therm ’ in each commodity : 





As Gas at 8-6d. per | As Electricity at 1d. 


As Coke at 40s. per ton. 


therm. per unit. 
16d. 8-64. 29°34. 
Ratio to Coke . , 5°375 18°3 


These figures refer only to prime cost of the fuel, as 
delivered at the householders’ premises ; in the case of coke 
the figure should be increased probably by about 25 per cent. 
before the cost of the fuel at its point of consumption could 
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be ascertained. The ratio of gas and electricity to coke at 
their points of consumption would then become approxi- 
mately 4:3 and 14:65 respectively. 

The importance of coke to the domestic consumer lies in 
the fact that it is the cheapest smokeless fuel he can buy for 
central heating and hot-water purposes; a gas undertaking 
ensures him regular supplies of both coke and gas at the 
lowest possible prices compatible with the state of the coal 
market and a moderate return of about 5 per cent. upon the 
capital represented by its carbonising and distribution plants. 
An electric power station can supply electricity for lighting, 
power, and heating purposes also, but nothing equivalent to 
coke. Difficulty is sometimes experienced in arriving at a 
true comparison between the prime costs of gas and elec- 
tricity for heating purposes, because, as already explained, 
while a gas undertaking usually charges consumers a uniform 
flat rate per therm, the charges of an electricity undertaking are 
often made up of (1) a fixed overhead ‘ service charge,’ ¢.g., as 
determined by the floor area of a house, p/us (2) a charge, 
which sometimes varies from summer to winter, for current 
actually taken. Unless both (1) and (z) are taken into account 
it is impossible to make a correct comparison. 

The Gas Undertakings Act of 1934 has, however, now 
empowered gas companies to adopt a new system involving 
differential over-all charges to small and large consumers 
respectively, as, for example, by means of a two-part scale 
comprising (1) a fixed ‘service charge’ according to some 
standard requirement, p/us (2) a ‘therm consumption charge’ 
at a rate considerably below the published ‘flat rate.’ By 
such means gas might be made cheaper than now to domestic 
consumers using it for both cooking and heating purposes, and 
gas undertakings are at last enabled to meet the competition 
of electricity on common ground as regards flexibility of 
tariffs as between small and large consumers. 

What are the usual heating requirements of a modern 
British house? They comprise (1) the heating of rooms, 
corridors, etc., (2) hot-water services, and (3) the cooking 
of food. The problem is how to provide them cheaply with 
safety, convenience, cleanliness and comfort. And as we ate 
dealing with the feelings and hygienic needs of human beings, 


physiological and esthetic requirements are a ruling considera- 
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tion. The human body is unceasingly transforming the 
potential energy of food into heat; it can only discharge its 
various functions properly provided that its temperature is 
maintained within very narrow limits. Normally the mean 
body temperature is automatically maintained constant at 
98-4 degs. Fahr. by various adjustments in the system itself, 
which has a temarkable power of rapidly responding to any 
changes in the physical conditions of its environment. 

The heat generated in the body—amounting in the case of 
an adult man of sedentaty occupation to about 12,000, or, in 
the case of a man engaged for eight hours per diem in moderate 
work, to (maybe) as much as 20,000 B.Th.Us. per twenty- 
four hours—must be dissipated as fast as it is formed, or 
otherwise the body temperature would rise to a point incom- 
patible with health. This dissipation is effected, to an extent 
of 10 to 20 per cent. only of the whole, through the lungs, 
the remainder being by radiation and evaporation through the 
skin. And the science of clothing, as well as that of indoor heat- 
ing and ventilation, largely resolves itself into helping the skin 
to maintain the normal body temperature without discomfort. 

The natural conditions of comfort and health are those 
prevailing outside on a balmy summer day—namely, warm 
ground for the feet, radiant heat of the sun on one side of 
the body, and a cooling breeze on the other side and round 
the head. There is no monotony, but continual variation, in 
such conditions. Beating this in mind, let us consider for a 
moment the characteristics of our trying British winters. What 
makes them so insupportable is not so much their severity as 
measured by the thermometer, but their dreariness as caused by 
long, monotonous spells of leaden sky, lack of direct sun- 
shine, and moisture-laden atmosphere, with frequent fogs or 
drizzle. The average mean daily air temperature for Great 
Britain and Ireland during three winter months (December to 
February) for the years 1881 to 1915 inclusive was just under 
40 degs. Fahr., and the relative humidity a little over 80 per 
cent., the daily ration of bright sunshine averaging an hour 
and two-thirds per diem only. 

Such considerations perhaps explain the Englishman’s 
preference in his home for radiation from a bright fire to the 
‘ stuffiness ’ of central heating. For, oppressed as he is during 
the daytime by the humid airs and dreary sunless skies of his 
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winter environment, he seeks relief at home at night by his 
tadiant fireside.. There is much to be said in favour of open 
fireplaces ; and the real problem is how to combine their 
undoubted advantages with economy in fuel and labour, and, 
as far as possible, smokelessness. The old system of open 
coal fireplaces in both kitchen and living-rooms, without any 
accessory heating, involves so much labour and dirt, as well 
as the disadvantage of only certain rooms being heated, that 
it has now been largely superseded, although. the open fire 
still retains a considerable place in the domestic economy. 
The prime consideration in heating a house should be to avoid 
cold rooms by raising the temperature of the incoming air to 
about 50 degs. Fahr. This can best be done by installing a 
sufficient number of hot-water radiators in entrance-hall, 
corridors and passages, and then to rely upon some form of 
radiant open fire for what may be termed the secondary heat 
requirements of living-rooms. 

It is not enough, however, merely to satisfy the heat 
requirements of the inmates of a house ; adequate ventilation 
is equally important. And, from this point of view, the 
chimney of an open fireplace acts as a powerful ventilator. 
Indeed, the modern practice of building houses without open 
fireplaces and chimneys should be condemned, not merely 
because it practically restricts the householder to the use of 
electricity—the most expensive fuel of all—for his heating and 
cooking requitements, but as being unhygienic. In this con- 
nexion the hygienic importance of the ventilating effects of 
the chimney-pull from open fireplaces in the bed- and living- 
rooms of a dwelling-house, whether coal or gas fires be 
installed therein, cannot be too much insisted upon. And 
the building in London and other large cities of workmen’s 
dwellings in which the rooms, save kitchen and perhaps one 
other, are provided only with ventilating grids instead of 
chimney flues is an innovation that should be prohibited as 
false economy and inconsistent with any proper standard of 
health. The use of ‘ flueless’ rooms for human habitation 
necessitates the installation of heating appliances whose ven- 
tilating effects are negligible, a practice which on hygienic 
gtounds is indefensible. So long, however, as the law allows 
of ‘ flueless’ rooms in dwelling-houses, ‘ flueless’ heating 
appliances must be tolerated; and although electric radiant 
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heaters may seem preferable as having no products of com- 
bustion, there are now equivalent gas appliances in which 
combustion is so perfect and efficient that they can be used 
quite safely and at a much lower fuel cost. 

The primary heat requirements of a house—v.e¢., heating 
its incoming air in entrance-hall, corridors, etc., to, say, 
so degs. Fahr.—can perhaps best be met either (1) in large 
houses, by a separate central heating system with coke-fired 
boiler and radiators in circuit, or (2) in small houses, by 
installing a coke-fired boiler for hot-water heating and 
including two to three radiators (in corridors) in its circuit; and 
in either case the heat would be primarily generated by the 
combustion of coke, the cheapest smokeless fuel of all. The 
efficiency of a coke-fired boiler may be anything between 
35 and 75 per cent., according to its size and the care taken in 
stoking and regulating the flue. 

As regards the secondary heating requirements of rooms, 
the British winter climate being what it is, some form of radiant 
open fireplace is undoubtedly best. This may take the form 
of either (1) a solid fuel (coal, coke or coalite) fire, involving 
considerable labour and dirt, and which must be constantly 
replenished, or (2) a gas or electric fire, which can be turned 
on and off, regulated toa nicety, and needs no replenishment. 

Despite the objections to the much-maligned open coal 
fire, it still holds its own, and will not soon be displaced. A 
good type of modern coal fireplace will directly radiate into 
the room about 25 per cent. of the heat developed by the 
combustion of the coal in its grate. Nearly all the remainder 
passes up the chimney, but in so doing it (1) vents some 
15,000 cubic feet of air per hour, which, for an ordinary 


living-room, is excessive, and (2) watms the walls of the 


house. Indeed, a coal fire is by no means as wasteful as is 
often supposed ; and were architects and builders to avoid 
the stupid practice of building chimneys on outside walls, 
our houses would be better heated at a smaller cost in fuel. 
Lastly, the variability of the radiation from a coal fire is in 
its favour, and, if monotony of conditions in our heating 
arrangements are to be avoided, the coal fire has no equal. 
As regards prime fuel cost, it is the cheapest for any room in 
which a fire has to be regularly maintained for upwards of 
four hours per diem. 
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The present-day radiant gas fire has reached such a high 
pitch of thermal and hygienic efficiency, combined with low 
cost, that for rooms in which a fire is only occasionally used, 
or is required for less than four hours per diem, it is actually 
the cheapest to maintain, And it is only after six hours’ 
continuous use per diem that, as regatds cost of fuel, it 
becomes sensibly dearer than a coal fire. It imparts to the 
room, chiefly by healthy radiation, up to about 55 per cent. 
of the gross heat of combustion of the gas; and as regards 
ventilation, it will change the air of a good-sized living-room 
about three or four times per hour. With gas at 86d. per 
therm its running cost for a given heating effect is little more 
than half that of an electric fire using current at 1d. per unit. 
The thermal efficiency of an electric fire is, of course, the 
highest of all, being practically 100 per cent., but its ventilating 
effect is negligible ; and with current at 14, per unit its running 
cost for a given heat effect is about 1-85 times that of a gas 
fire. 

Next to the maintenance of proper temperature and 
hygienic conditions in living-rooms, the most important 
requirement of a modern house is a continuous hot-water 
service. For this purpose nothing could be so cheap and 
effective as an independent hot-water circulating and storage 
system comprising a coke-fired boiler—which in small houses 
may be located under the kitchen chimney—and a hot-water 
storage tank at a suitably higher level, with draw-off taps at 
as many baths and lavatory basins as may be required. More- 
over, it is always feasible to include in the circuit a limited 
number of controllable hot-water ‘ radiators,’ thereby securing 
a welcome amount of incidental heating in corridors. In my 
own residence, where such a system is installed, a day and 
night hot-water service is maintained, together with two 
radiators in circuit, for a household of five persons, at a fuel 
cost (coke) of 1s. per diem. In the hot summer months, 
when a coke-fired boiler is undesirable in a kitchen, a small 
thermostatically controlled gas-fired heater can be substituted 
for it in the circuit. Where an independent supply of hot 
water for ‘ washing up,’ etc., purposes is needed in the kitchen, 
gas at 8-6d. per therm has great advantages as regards cost 
over electricity at 1d. per unit. Small gas-fired water-heaters, 
of either the ‘instantaneous’ or ‘ storage’ type, can be 
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installed capable of quickly providing about 10 gallons of 
hot water at about 130 degs. Fahr, at a cost of 1d. only as 
compared with about 2}4d. if an electric water-heater were used. 

In modern houses in towns and cities, gas or electric 
ovens are rapidly displacing those of Victorian coal-fired 
kitchen ranges. The question. of whether gas. or electricity 
is to be preferred for cooking purposes has thus become of 
paramount’ importance. Although with gas at 86d. per 
therm and electricity at 1d. per unit the prime cost of a heat 
unit developed in an electric oven would be 34 times that of 
a unit developed in a gas oven, the matter at issue is not so 
easily disposed of, and there are many who, notwithstanding 
such disparity, still believe that cooking by electricity is no 
dearer than by gas. And it is difficult to persuade them 
otherwise. 

The matter has, however, been thoroughly investigated 
in two comparative series of trials—one carried out in 1926, 
and the other as recently as 1933 ; and it may be of interest to 
summarise the results and the conclusions drawn therefrom. 
The first series of comparative tests were carried out during 
1925-6 at the Willoughby Lane works of the’ Tottenham 
District Light, Heat and Power Company, which then con- 
trolled both gas and electricity works, The object was 
to ascertain the relative costs of cooking certain standard 
meals by gas and electricity respectively in the best-known 
appliances under ordinary domestic conditions. ‘The gas 
used had a gross calorific value of 500 B.Th.Us. per cubic 
foot and the electric curtent was 220 volts D.C. Three sets 
of typical meals were arranged, each consisting of breakfast, 
dinner and tea for six persons, and these were repeatedly 
cooked in each of the ovens investigated by persons familiar 
with the proper working of the gas and electric appliances 
selected for the test. Every effort was. made to keep the 
cooking conditions strictly comparable by conducting pre- 
cisely similar operations simultaneously in gas and electric 
cookers. The results showed (1) that, to equal gas in cost 
for cooking under ordinary working conditions, electricity 
must be supplied at a price per unit not more than one-twenty- 
fourth of the price of gas per therm ; ‘or, in other words, to 
equal gas at 8-6d. per therm, electricity would have to be no 
more than 0-385. per unit; (2) that with similar joints, 
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equally well cooked, there is no difference between the loss 
in weight whichever type of oven (gas or electric) is used ; 
(3) that the temperature ‘control of the gas oven was better 
and more flexible than in the electric oven used ; and (4) that 
electric hot plates are very slow as compared with gas hot 
plates. 

The 1933 tests were carried out by the staff of the Good 
Housekeeping Institute at 49 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, under the direction of Mrs. Cottington Taylor, 
Three pairs of modern gas and electric cookers, considered 
suitable for families of three, five and seven persons 
respectively, were selected for trial; and each cooker was 
tested on a seven-day week menu, composed of meals intended 
to be representative of the kind which a middle-class house- 
wife, catering at the tate of 105. per head per week for food 
alone, would provide. The cookers chosen for the trials 
were those recommended and sold or hired by electricity 
and gas undertakings for the number of persons referred to, 
and were representative of cookers found in houses in the 
London area. The results showed that (1) to equal gas at 
8-6d. per therm in cost for such cooking operations electricity 
would have to be supplied at no more than from ‘o-41d. to 
0'544., of, say, an average of o-$d. per unit, according to the 
particular oven used; (2) that, with skilled operators, there 
is little difference between the amount of operation of taps 
or switches as between gas and electricity, such as there is 
being in favour of gas; (3) that cooking generally is faster 
with gas than with electricity ; and (4) that there is little or 
no difference between the quality of cooking or of shrinkage 
loss with gas and electricity respectively: The results of 
the 1933 tests, which may be said to have substantiated 
those of 1926, have shown that, for cooking purposes, 
20 units of electricity are tequited to do the work of 1 therm 
of gas, and that with gas at 8-6d. per therm and electricity at 
1d. per unit the cost of cooking by electricity would be on 
the average about twice that of cooking by gas, and without 
any compensatory advantages. Therefore, until consumers 
generally in the London area can be supplied day and night 
the year round with electricity at $d. a unit, gas should easily 
be able to hold the field against electricity for cooking as 
for other domestic heating operations. 
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As a typical example of how the substitution of electricity 
for gas for domestic purposes would probably affect a house- 
hold budget, I will cite the case of my own residence, for 
which exact accounts of heating and lighting costs have been 
kept for some years past. 

At present the heating and hot-water services of the 
house are effected by (1) a coke-fired boiler in the kitchen, 
with two radiators and hot-water storage in circuit, the coke 
consumed (5 tons per annum) being purchased from a local 
gas undertaking ; (2) by coal fires in two living-rooms, the 
coal consumption being 2} tons per annum of Derby Brights 
costing 385. per ton ; and (3) gas fires in dining-room, study, 
and four bedrooms. The cooking (for five persons) is also 
all done by gas. The lighting of the house is throughout by 
electricity p/us two oil lamps in corridors. With gas (400 
therms per annum) costing 9d. per therm p/as a meter rent 
of 10s. per annum, and electricity for lighting (300 units per 
annum) at 4}d. per unit, the present total annual fuel con- 
sumptions and costs for lighting, heating, and cooking are as 
follows : 





fb ith 
(1) 2} tons of coal at 385... . 0 yige 8§i 
(2) 5 tons of coke at 395. - 915 0 
(3) 400 therms of gas at 9d. plus ios. . 15 10 0 
(4) 300 units of electricity at — “xg 6 
(5) 12 gallons of oil . ‘ ; 12 0 

36 4 6 





If, however, electricity were to be substituted for the 400 
therms of gas per annum at present used for heating and 
cooking purposes, I estimate (on the basis of 18 units of 
electricity being required per therm of gas) that our total 
annual consumption of electricity would be some 7200 units 
for heating and cooking p/us the present 300 units for lighting, 
or a total of 7500 units. Of these, I estimate that 5000 units 
would be required during the winter (October to March) 
and 2500 units during the summer (April to September). 
The lowest terms on which the local electricity supply 
company would give us such a supply would be an over-all 
charge of £7 per annum p/us 1d. per unit for winter current 
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and $d. per unit for summer current; and the annual bill 
would then work out as follows : 


£s. d. 
(1) 2$ tons of coal at 385... k - 415 0 
(2) 5 tons of coke at 395. .. ‘ - 9 15 0 
Dot. vate 
(3) Electricity service charge 7 2 4 
$000 units at 1d, . . 2016 8 
2500 units at $d. . OUsogns 2 
33 3 2 
(4) 12 gallons of oil . , ‘ ‘ 12. 0 
Total . . 48 5 2 


Hence it would appear that the substitution of electricity for 
gas for heating and cooking purposes would involve an 
increase of {12 os. 8d. per annum (or about one-third) in my 
present heating and lighting bill. Needless to say, I am not 
tempted to make the change. 

The domestic consumption of gas and/or electricity for 
cooking and heating will vary considerably according to 
circumstances, among which economy on the part of the user 
should be reckoned, for there is a great difference between 
consumers in this respect. A wasteful consumer of the one 
commodity is not, however, likely to be economical in regard 
to the other. 

In an article in the Manchester Guardian of February 3, 
1935, on the ‘ Development of Domestic Demand of Elec- 
tricity,’ by Sir William Ray, M.P., executive chairman of the 
British Development Company, it was estimated that whereas 
the smallest household using electricity for lighting, cooking, 
and ironing could easily account for 1500 units a year, the 
addition of an electric wash boiler and of electric and water 
heating will easily bring the annual demand of such a house- 
hold up to 4500 or even 6000 units a year ; and if, say, about 
250 units be deducted thereftom for lighting, the balance would 
give the heating and cooking load, and this divided by 18 
would give a close approximation of the equivalent gas therms 
required for the same duty. On such basis, together with the 
local tariffs for gas and electricity respectively, consumers 
may make their own estimates as regards comparative costs. 
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In regard to the use of electricity for cooking purposes, it 
may be pointed out that, inasmuch as British meal-times 
mostly fall within three short periods daily, and are not 
likely to alter, anything like a universal adoption of electric 
cooking would involve awkward peak loads on the generating 
plant at the power station, and thus thwart present efforts to 
ensure a good ‘ load factor,’ which is ‘so vital to the cheap 
production of electricity. Indeed, there would» seem to be a 
limit upon the encouragement .of electric cooking beyond 
which, in their own interests, the electricity undertakings 
would not be likely to go. And for this teason, apatt from 
the question of cost, most British households will continue 
to use gas in preference to electricity for cooking purposes. 

Although my primary purpose has been to compare the 
telative fuel costs of domestic heating and cooking by gas 
and electricity, respectively, at prices now ruling in Great 
Britain, a few words about central heating of large buildings 
may not be out of place. The problem of heating a large 
building usually comprises (1) transmitting heat as cheaply 
and economically as possible from some selected fuel or 
enetgy source to the water circulating round the pipes and 
tadiatots of the particular heating installation involved, and 
(2) ensuring that the last named is best suited to the particular 
building concerned. But it is only in regard to (1) that the 
question of which is the cheapest of all available energies 
(e.g., the potential energies of coal, coke, gas, or electricity) 
arises. Since it is important that the process of transmitting 
heat from the fuel to the circulating water in a central heating 
installation shall be as automatic and thermostatically con- 
trollable as possible, in order that the building shall be main- 
tained uniformly at some selected mean temperature day and 
night independently of the outside temperature and weather 
conditions, the choice of fuel will not always be determined 
solely by its prime cost, for sometimes other advantages, such 
as gteater and easier controllability, may outweigh that of 
cheapness. The two cheapest suitable fuels for large central 
heating installations are coke and oil ; and nowadays the com- 
bustion of, and heat transmission from, each in the boiler can 
be thermostatically controlled and an over-all efficiency of 75 
per cent. maintained. 

In recent years imported oil has been employed for heating 
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large buildings in London, chiefly because it combines the 
advantages of easy control, flexibility, smokeless combustion, 
and complete freedom from ash and clinker troubles with low 
prime and labour costs. From such point of view, undoubtedly 
in normal times oil-firing is an attractive proposition. But 
when hundreds of thousands of British coal-miners ate 
unemployed, any unnecessary importation of fuel oil is to be 
deprecated’; and on such account the Government has dis- 
couraged its use by imposing an import duty of 1d. per gallon, 
or about a guinea a ton, Notwithstanding this, however, 
a suitable imported oil of specific gravity 0-89 (1 ton = 252 
gallons) and calorific value 19,300 B.Th.Us. per Ib., or 432 
therms per ton, can be delivered at a central heating plant in 
London at approximately £4 per ton (including duty), which 
works out at 2-224. per therm, or about 50 per cent. higher 
than a therm derivable from coke costing, say, 305. per ton 
plus a 25 per cent. labour charge on the plant. The competi- 
tion of imported oil has roused the gas industry to the 
necessity of introducing automatic coke-firing for the boiler 
of central heating installations. Large boilers can now be 
installed in which coke can be burnt at a tate regulated by a 
thermostatically controlled motor which closes the damper 
according to the heat transmission required, a constant * pull’ 
over the boilers being maintained by a draught stabiliser at the 
bottom of the stack. Such arrangements provide a similar 
degree of automatic firing as can be obtained with any other 
competitive fuel. Moreover, for large contracts, the gas com- 
pany supplying the coke now undertakes to do so at an 
inclusive annual charge which covers all fuel supply, attend- 
ance, boiler maintenance, and ash removal. And for a con- 
tract, say, of 250 tons of coke per annum, such ‘all-in’ price 
would to-day be approximately 335. 6d. per ton, or a prime 
cost of 1+34d. per therm of potential heat, 75 per cent. of 
which can be transmitted to the water in the boiler. Thus the 
cost of heat actually transmitted to the circulating water in 
the boiler would be as low as 1-794. per therm. 

Undeterred by such relative cheapness of gas coke for 
central heating systems, for some time past electricity under- 
takings have been offering supplies of current to large con- 
sumets between the hours of midnight and 6 a.m. at between 
o-2d, and o-25d. per unit; the underlying idea is that such 
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large consumers should buy their whole daily requirements 
of current for central heating from the power stations during 
the slackest quarter of the twenty-four hours’ day and 
instantly transmit its potential heat to the water in the storage 
tanks of their circulating system, whence the hot water is 
circulating continuously round the system, under thermostatic 
control, during the entire day. In this way the hot-water 
storage tanks of the heating system are made the means of 
holding up the potential heat of electricity until it is required 
for heating the building. Such a system is doubtless capable 
of great refinement as regards control ; but even with current 
as low as o-2d. per unit, the cost per therm transmitted to the 
water is as nearly as possible 6d., or 3-35 times the cost of the 
same potential heat actually transmitted from gas coke to the 
water. Indeed, to equate electricity with coke for such pur- 
pose it would have to be supplied at something like 0-o6d. 
per unit only. 

I have shown above that the average interest charge on 
the potential heat in the current sent out from an average 
British electricity undertaking is 4-64d. per therm, equivalent 
to o-158d. per electric unit ; and as the cost of 1 lb. of coal, 
the minimum required to generate such unit, would be 
another 0-062d., a total of o-22d. per unit is reached for the 
combined interest and fuel costs. Thus it would appear that an 
electricity undertaking selling current to a consumer at 0-204. 
to 0-254. per unit does so at much below actual cost price, 
and is charging him nothing for either ‘ depreciation ’ or the 
operating costs of the generating plant. And the consumer 
who buys it at such a ‘ knock-out ’ price is wasting money in 
acquiring potential heat at something like 3-35 times what it 
would actually cost him in the form of potential heat from 


gas coke. 
Wituiram A. Bone. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE B.B.C. 
By Srevart Writson 


THE Postmaster-General has recently announced the terms 
of reference and the names of the Committee who will 
report to him their views as to the ‘ constitution, control and 
finance of the broadcasting service in this country,’ and will 
advise him generally on Empire broadcasting, television and 
‘ the system of wireless exchanges,’ and how all this is to be 
conducted after December 31, 1936, at which date the Royal 
Charter under which the B.B.C. operates will expire. The 
Committee, with Lord Ullswater (a former Speaker) in the 
chair, consists of four members of the Commons—Major 
Astor, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Clement Davies, K.C., Mr. H. Graham 
White—three of whom have had experience in administra- 
tion in the Post Office ; two members of the Lords—Lords 
Elton and Selsdon, the latter of whom is an authority on the 
technical side of broadcasting ; and two non-political. mem- 
bers—Sir William McLintock, who represents financial 
knowledge, and Lady Reading, on whom, with Lord Elton, 
presumably devolves the general knowledge of ‘ what the 
public wants,’ and all that this knowledge implies. Neither 
of them would claim any direct personal acquaintance with the 
entertainment industry, into which the corporation has so | 
deeply plunged. 

It is perhaps worth while to call attention here to ‘ the case 
against the B.B.C.’ as professional musicians see it. It cannot 
be denied that we—for the writer is himself a practising 
musician—have a case, and that case needs exposition and 
deserves a hearing, not on its own merits alone, but also 
because so much is done by the B.B.C. itself to create the 
impression that they have done more for music than anyone 
else and that we who complain are those disgruntled ones who 
ate either permanently ‘ agin’ the Government ’ or else have 
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not participated in the benefits as we think we deserve. Being 
‘agin’ the Government ’ is the most natural charge to bring 
first, and we propose to file our defence against that. 

What is the government of the B.B.C.? Their charter 
defines it as the governors with their chairman and vice- 
chairman, making in all five persons, and the chief executive 
officer, called the Director-General. They have power to 
appoint committees to advise them. The executive officers 
below the rank of director-general are not mentioned, but we 
believe that the hierarchy descends through ‘ controllers’ in 
the various branches, including finance, personnel and 
programmes. For our case the last’ is the all-important. 
The Controller of Programmes has in his department the 
whole musical staff and the whole musical programme, which 
amounts to more than 80 per cent. of the total programme 
time. Until recently this post was held by a former secretary 
of a golf club, and then passed into the superior hands of a 
regular soldier (a colonel) still serving in the Army. The 
Director of Music is an inferior servant of theirs. ‘There is 
not at present, and there never has been, any governor who 
had any rea/ knowledge of music in this country from any but 
the most amateurish standpoint. A good deal of trouble 
arose owing to Lady Snowden being credited with a know- 
ledge which she did not and could not possibly possess first- 
hand of musical life in England. Early in the history of the 
company which preceded the corporation, a Musical Advisory 
Committee was appointed containing eminent names. Their 
terms of reference did not allow them to initiate any matter, 
but only to advise on matters submitted to them, and in fact 
most of the matters so submitted were already faits accomplis. 
Until they themselves protested—somewhat late in the day— 
their names were invariably quoted by the B.B.C. in their pub- 
lications as a guarantee that their musical policy was directed 
by the leading professional musicians of the day.’ This 
was a misstatement which was never exposed as it deserved 
to be. The musical policy of the B.B.C. is actually planned 
by a Programme Committee. Until quite recently this com- 
mittee consisted entirely of officials of the B.B.C. in the 
Programme Department. One of them had been an electrical 
engineer who joined the old company, and is musically 
capable of some children’s songs; another had had a not 
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very successful career as a conductor who financed his own 
concerts; a third had left the university, whence he migrated 
to the B.B.C. Let it be said that all these young gentlemen 
possess brains, but none of them possess experience. The 
Director of Music, who possesses experience without ad- 
ministrative brains, is a member of this committee, at which 
he can be outvoted by his subordinates. This is very 
democratic, no doubt, but does not convince us of good 
administration. 

In short, it may be said that there is on the administrative 
staff one, and only one, person at present who deserves the 
confidence of practising’ professional musicians by reason of 
his experience, and that is the Director of Music, Dr. Adrian 
Boult. Unfortunately, he has the responsible position of 
conductor of the orchestra attached to this post, and therefore 
the actual administration is left in the hands of those whose 
brains outrun their experience anid sense. No attempt has 
been made to recruit to this staff anyone of experience in 
handling music in England from any professional standpoint. 
The technical conducting staff is not separate from the 
administrative staff, and in this we have the gravest cause of 
trouble. The orchestra themselves have on at least two 
occasions protested by ‘round robin’ against the incom- 
petent conducting of members of the administrative staff 


. who are allowed to act as sub-conductots, but after a judicious 


withdrawal they reappear again—no better than before. The 
Director of Music in an article communicated to the Journal 
of the Royal College of Music, of which he is a distinguished 
member, stated that the B.B.C. was ‘ not the place in which 
to learn your job,’ but several of his sub-conductors have 
been trained by him—in so far as they have been trained at | 
all—in the B.B.C. orchestra at the expense of the listening 
public. 

The administrative staff of any large undertaking, whether 
it be for war or peace, must be separated from the executive 
staff. This policy is fully recognised at the War Office and 
the Admiralty, and equally recognised in business and in the 
foreign opera-houses, which all have their ‘ Intendant’ as well 
as their conductor, and do not expect one man to fulfil two 
diverse functions. We believe that the B.B.C. are now 
realising this, but they still make the cardinal mistake of 
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allowing their Director of Music to be their chief conductor, 
and likewise of permitting an occasional outburst into 
execution from their administrative staff. 

In short, why we ate ‘ agin’ the Government ’ is because 
we cannot think that the government knows anything about 
music. It is only reasonable that the governors should be 
advised by their own officials, and we have shown what the 
nature of their previous training has been and on what basis 
of experience they will report. The result has been in the 
past that many important steps have been taken upon 
insufficient advice, and many of the experiments involved 
have proved failures and had to be withdrawn. 

As to having not participated as much as we think we 
deserve, and being therefore disgruntled, we do not expect 
so easily to shake off this well-worn charge. We rely on the 
charter, which makes it clear that the corporation is to do its 
job; to quote the very words of the charter, ‘as a means of 
education and entertainment we deem it desirable that the 
service should be developed and exploited to the best advan- 
tage and in the national interest.’ Does ‘ the best advantage ’ 
mean the greatest annual income to the manufacturers of 
radio sets, who created the first company and profited, no 
doubt, by the first incorporation ? Or does it mean the same 
thing as the ‘ national interest’ read in conjunction with the 
words ‘ education and entertainment’? In the early days 
Sir John Reith made it clear that he stood for education first. 
What subtle powers have, in Mr. Maynard Keynes’s irreverent 
words, so ‘ bamboozled that old Presbyterian ’ that he thinks 
that the B.B.C. is still given up to higher thoughts ? Does he 
reckon up the hours and hours of dance music and 
vaudeville—with its ‘ border line’ jokes and indecencies— 
and yet say, ‘ We are doing a great work, you know: think 
of the Scottish crofter who can listen to Brahms’ symphonies 
and Sir Walford Davies and Sir James Jeans,’ while what the 
crofter has actually got to put up with that night remains 
mercifully hidden from Sir john. We deem ourselves to 
be ,worth cultivating as English musicians in the national 
interest ; we deem our serious musical compositions worth 
while, and we deem it to the best rea/ advantage that this 
nation should grow up in the belief that it can provide for 
itself serious musicians, both executants and composers. The 
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advantageous position in which the B.B.C. stands frees it 
from the necessities of ‘ watching the box-office.’ They can— 
and we have good reason to believe they do—create a ‘ box- 
office return’ for their own favourites ; at any rate, if their 
favourites have any sense at all, they can hire postcard writers 
and make by force a ‘ box-office return.’ The B.B.C. does 
this for its own purposes, as was shown recently by its letter 
to thousands of aspirants informing them that their services 
would no longer be required as unfavourable reports had 
been received upon their performance. As several of the 
recipients of this letter had, to our certain knowledge, been 
accepted at an audition, but never engaged and therefore 
never heard on the air either favourably or unfavourably, 
we can only conclude that the ‘ box-office return’ is made 
to indicate what the B.B.C. inferiors wish it to indicate. 
The word ‘ inferior’ implies that we cannot readily believe 
that the governors and the directors are a party to it, only 
that they not unnaturally believe their advisers. . These 
‘inferiors ’ are bound together by the much-vaunted loyalty 
of the B.B.C. staff, which is often little else but the loyalty 
of subalterns and schoolboys ‘against the old man.’ In 
passing, it may be observed that when Sir John Reith was 
attacked recently in the Press, and it was said that the B.B.C. 
was ‘ seething with unrest,’ a letter of confidence in him was 
passed round the office to sign. What did Admiral Carpen- 
dale and Colonel Dawnay make of so flagrant a breach of good 
administration? Did they forget, happily, what My Lords 
and the King’s Regulations lay down for similar occasions ? 
What would be the fate of the man who refused to sign ? 
Or can it be that they knew nothing about it ? Or does their 
‘ loyalty ’ extend to an occasional Nelson touch with the blind 
eye? 

Again, the disgruntled musician is often told that the 
representatives of other national wireless systems have always 
returned after a visit to Portland Place, like the Queen of 
Sheba, marvelling at its perfection. That is not surprising, 
for the chief pre-occupation of the directors of most foreign 
radio companies is to find advertisers to ‘ buy their time,’ and 
thus to find an income to live upon. No wonder they envy 
Sir John Reith. If there were no monopoly, competing 
services would have to secure the best talent they could at 
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competitive prices, not merely secure any talent at any price 
as the present arrangement allows, and then announce to the 
listening world that they are producing the finest available 
talent. ‘Competitive prices’ is worth considering for a 
moment. The biggest American company spends upon per- 
formers a sum of money which is approximately five times 
as great as that which the B.B.C. shows to have been spent 
upon programmes. Exact comparison is impossible, because 
the B.B.C. accounts ate careful to include in ‘ programme 
expenditure ’ all office staff and salaries, and even, we believe, 
the rental for trunk lines paid to the P.M.G., and what is 


actually paid over for performing artists remains a still smaller . 


sum than the amount shown. Naturally the musician feels 
that he would prefer competition to ‘ public utility.’ 

This, then, is our case, and for its remedy we look to a 
modification of the expiring charter. We have a right to 
demand that the governing body of the corporation should 
contain a professional musician of experience in this country, 
and that the administration should, as far as music is concerned, 
be made directly responsible to a musician who. has no other 
duties than administration. If the enterprise is to be con- 
sidered as national, and the corporation to be regarded, as the 
charter states they should, as ‘trustees for the national 
interest,’ we demand the most unqualified support for 
English music. If it is to be genuinely in the national 
interest, we demand that the programmes be chosen, as, in 
the old ‘ prom.’ days, Robert Newman and Henry Wood 
chose them, to lead a public into new tastes to a sympathetic 
guidance, not by alternately pandering to the crowd by 
incessant ‘ light music ’ and cringing to the extreme modernists 
who cannot listen to any music but that which comes from 
Berlin or Vienna. We cannot any longer adopt the attitude 
the B.B.C. wish us to take up—that of the fireside cat whose 
privilege it is to look up at his regal master. We may play 
on catgut, we may make night hideous with our cries, but we 
have not forgotten that the lion and the tiger are also of our 
race, and our claws can still be unsheathed at will. 


STEUART WILSON. 





 * 
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WILLIAM COBBETT: 1763-1835 
By W. Barinc PEMBERTON 


‘ Wuar a figure shall I make in the history of these times!’ 
So wrote William Cobbett in the highnoon of his career. 
Two days after his death an obituary notice in The Times said 
of him that ‘ He was an English episode, and nothing mote.’ 
Which of these two pronouncements can posterity from a 
distance of a hundred years judge to be the truest estimate of 
Cobbett’s place in history? The answer would seem to 
be that in a sense both estimates are correct. The political 
Cobbett was indeed an episode. Cobbett the politician 
is forgotten; his Weekly Register mostly unreadable ; his 
hobby-horses—and no man had such a stableful—are dead ; 
his rantings have lost their sting; his prophecies have been 
falsified by time. But as a social force Cobbett lives—not so 
much in what he attempted to do, but what he failed in doing. 
He laboured to restore what he regatded as the Saturnian age 
of the peasantry in which he had been born, failing to see that 
this age was being destroyed as surely as Stephenson’s Rocket 
was destroying the stage-coach. But in defence of the peasant 
of the past he unwittingly became the protagonist of the 
artisan: of the future. 

He was born in 1763 behind the sign of * The Jolly 
Farmer,’ a small beerhouse in Farnham kept by his father. 
The name is something more than a fact in Cobbett’s life : 
it isa symbol. The ‘ Jolly Farmer ’ he became and remained 
throughout all the permutations of his career. Cobbett was 
altogether home-brewed like his father’s small beer. He is a 
native-bred agitator, and in this quality he is almost unique. 
He owed nothing to the ‘ feelosofers.” He was the source of 
his own philosophy. His keen eyes, the eyes of a countty- 
man which saw much that escaped the town-dweller, took the 
place of books. The rest was supplied by his emotions. 

735 
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Such a philosophy is necessarily limited by vision. Only 
what Cobbett saw did he feel ; only what he felt did he write : 
but as he was continually on the move, so his view-point 
continually shifted, so his ideas underwent constant modifica- 
tion. ‘ What I have written I have written’ was a meaning- 
less phrase to one who, according to Hazlitt, ‘ is like a young 
and lusty bridegroom that divorces a favourite speculation 
evety morning and marries a new one every night.’ For all 
these wayward tendencies, there was (besides Mrs. Cobbett) 
one love to whom he remained faithful to the last. For that 
countryside of his youth, for those happy times when he 
never knew ‘a labouring man go to his work in the morning 
without his bottle of beer and a satchel of victuals,’ for that 
golden age of peace and plenty, he had an affection that was 
unquenchable. The full belly of the peasant is the summum 
bonum of Cobbett’s political philosophy. It is ‘ abundant 
living which is the great test of good government and the 
sure basis of national greatness and security’; it was ‘ the 
foundation of public morals and the only source of all real 
public peace.’ To that vital full belly all else became sub- 
ordinate. Whatever threatened the peasant’s dinner, be it 
paper-money and high prices, Corn Laws and scarcity, 
borough-mongers and high taxation, he opposed them with 
all the vigour and vituperation of his pen. 

Cobbett’s real life began at the age of twenty, when some 
sudden impulse induced him to try his luck in London, and, 
of all things, upon an office stool. The ploughboy who stood 
six feet one in his socks, and whose muscles were like iron 
bands, found the pen more unmanageable than the plough. 
London was a prison of brick and stucco. Only on Sundays, 
in St. James’s Park, could he see the trees he always loved so 
well, Humiliated and disappointed, he enlisted. But it was 
no otdinary recruit who took the King’s shilling. The sense 
of his own shortcomings had shamed him, and he set to work 
to perfect his English by committing to paper and learning 
off by heart the whole of a ‘ grammar.’ He was soon pro- 
moted, and with this came an irresistible urge to teach others. 
Like many a self-educated man, Cobbett developed a profound 
respect for learning combined with as great a contempt for 
the accepted channels of education. All his life he was to 
be at once a learner and a teacher. 
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After nine years of such exemplary conduct as would 
have put ‘ The Industrious Apprentice’ to shame, Cobbett, 
a sergeant-major ‘ promoted over the head of thirty sergeants,’ 
was assured of a commission. But his simple indignation 
had been aroused by discovering jobbery to be rampant 
in the quartermaster’s office. Claiming his discharge, he 
brought his case before an astonished War Office, only to 
find that these malpractices in the Army were the accepted 
tule. With the wife he had just married he fled from the 
hornet’s nest he had disturbed and migrated to America. 

Had America been a loyal British Colony, Cobbett would 
in all likelihood have become a fierce republican. He was 
incapable of being on the dominant side. He had to have 
his grievances. Repulsion was the breath of his life. 
Settling in Philadelphia, a hot-bed of anti-British sentiment, 
the ex-sergeant-major became more British than his king who 
had ‘ gloried in the name of Briton.’ An unpatriotic speech 
from one of his own countrymen, the celebrated Dr. Priestley, 
roused his indignation. In that instant the great contro- 
versialist was born. One pamphlet led to another. With 
every line he wrote his appetite increased. Loaded with 
vulgar abuse and question-begging statements, his writings 
nevertheless showed polemical maturity. Shrewd and fear- 
less, he quickly achieved notoriety. That he could have 
known next to nothing about his subjects worried him neither 
then nor at any time. His knowledge grew out of the 
problem in hand. Readily he acquired the trick of skating 
over thin ice. He soon showed too that he possessed the con- 
troversialist’s indispensable weapon of an unswerving belief 
in the sanity of his own case and, by implication, in the mental 
defects of his opponents, a conclusion to which he frequently 
persuaded his readers. In seven years he had achieved not 
only unrivalled fame in the United States, but had become 
virtually the ‘ pamphleteer extraordinary ’ of England, where 
his writings had been published and read with enthusiasm. 
Feeling assured of a rousing welcome, eager to place his pen 
and his services at her disposal, he embarked for his mother 
country. 

On arriving in London, whence he had fled with every 
appearance of ignominy, Cobbett was warmly received by 
the patrician William Windham and by him invited to dine 
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in company with Pitt and Canning. Fortune seemed to be 
knocking at his door. The war had been going badly, and 
the Tory Government, not unmindful of the services of a 
patriotic writer of proved ability, offered him control of a 
Government newspaper. Cobbett, however, scenting the 
possibility of dictation and restricted liberty (conditions under 
which he could never live and write), declined the gift. He 
preferred to retain his sturdy independence, and with the 
backing of Windham and others he presently launched out 
with his famous Weekly Political Register. This, with one 
trifling break, he edited for over thirty years till the day of his 
death. In its hundred odd volumes can be traced his political 
history. Here the political Cobbett is to be found with all 
the twists and turns, all the inconsistencies and tergiversa- 
tions, of his creed—with much common sense and not 
a little nonsense, but with a redeeming sincerity in every 
line. At first Cobbett is the Tory, pouring scorn upon 
Burdett and the reformer, Thomas Paine and the Jacobins, 
spurring the Government on to war against revolutionary 
France. He is still living in his Pennsylvanian dream. The 
English Constitution he still considers the most perfect, her 
Ministers the wisest, her poor the most contented. Disillu- 
sionment was not far off. 

As a guarantee of his support he had been offered ‘ slices ’ 
of a Government loan. His discovery that without touching 
the scrip he would be able to make a small fortune by selling 
out at a premium staggered the honest Cobbett. It seemed 
to him immoral. He started to read Adam Smith. The 
result of his researches 
opened my eyes. . . . It set me to work to understand all about the debt 
and the funds, and at every step I found the thing more black, and more 
and more execrable; . . . and that the nation could never be happy 
again until it was got rid of... . 

In the face of this revelation Napoleon and the war began to 
fade away into the background. Cobbett started to turn his 
gaze inwards and homewards, and the discoveries that met 
his eyes affronted his simple yeoman soul. More than a 
million pounds paid away every year on sinecures and places ; 
pocket-boroughs openly advertised for sale; paper-money. 
Of an unconvertible paper-currency he had all the country- 
man’s distrust, which the recent headlong collapse of the 
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Assignat had done nothing to diminish. He regarded a bank- 
note not only as an immoral thing but as a dangerous weapon 
in the hands of a Minister. In his eyes the cancer which was 
eating away the fine old tissue of the Constitution had been 
brought about by abuses, malpractices and innovations which 
had crept in over a number of years—many of them illegal 
and all of them unconstitutional. The disease, he believed, 
could only be cured by the surgical excision of what he called 
‘The Thing.’ This was his generic name for the borough- 
monger, the stock-jobber, the loan-monger, the manufacturer, 
the placeman, and everyone involved in the vast conspiracy 
of corruption. It was idle to appeal to Parliament to under- 
take what would be a task of self-mutilation. Nothing short 
of a reformed House of Commons could, in his opinion, carry 
through the operation. Cobbett the Tory had become by 
1808 Cobbett the Reformer. But for him reform spelt, not 
innovation, but restoration. To Perceval and his Ministers, 
seared by memories of the Terror, the mere word ‘ reform’ 
was synonymous with revolution. Ever since Cobbett had 
declined Pitt’s offer of a newspaper, the Tories had regarded 
him with uneasy suspicion. When now he threw in his lot 
with the Reform movement, he became a menace. The 
sooner he was behind prison walls, the freer they would 
breathe. They had not long to wait. 

Since his Army days Cobbett had been acutely soldier- 
conscious. When one day he read that at Ely some militia- 
men had been flogged, by men of the German Legion stationed 
in the neighbourhood, for mutinying over arrears of pay, he 
flung all caution to the winds. 


Five hundred lashes each | Aye, that is right! Flog them; flog them ; 
flog them! They deserve it and a great deal more. They deserve a 
flogging at every mealtime. ‘ Lash them daily, lash them duly.’ 


The ‘ little malignant Perceval’ rubbed his hands with glee. 
The most dangerous critic of the Ministry had committed 
himself. Proceedings were begun which ended in Cobbett 
being sent to Newgate for two years, fined £1000, and bound 
over to keep the peace for a further seven years. 

In a simile which he would have appreciated Cobbett was 
down for a count. But it was no knock-out. By paying 
twelve guineas a week he was able to rent a suite of rooms 
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and so have with him constantly one or two members of his 
large family. With their help he continued to edit and 
publish the Register. To that extent the Government had 
failed. In punishing him, moreover, they had turned a critic 
into a martyr. Newgate now became an object of pilgrimage 
for Radicals and Reformers all over the country. Never- 
theless, Cobbett came out of prison, at the end of two years, 
savage, embittered, and financially embarrassed. The Register 
was enjoying none of its earlier success. Being out of direct 
touch with the political world, its editor had lost much of his 
punch, and people were more interested in the victories of 
Wellington than in the enormities of ‘The Thing.’ Public 
apathy was reflected in a diminishing circulation which at one 
time sank as low as 500 copies a week. 

With Waterloo came peace, but not plenty. Unemploy- 
ment grew apace, and in a frantic attempt to sustain prices the 
Government passed the celebrated Corn Laws. The effect 
upon the agricultural population was disastrous. With 
wheat at 1205. a quarter and wages stagnant, poverty stalked 
through the countryside, filling Cobbett with the direst of 
forebodings. ‘The play is over. We may now go to 
supper,’ the exultant Press had declared on the morrow of 
Waterloo. ‘No,’ replied Cobbett. ‘You cannot go to 
supper. You have not yet paid for the play. And before 
you have paid for the play, you will find there is no money 
left for the supper.’ His arguments at the time seemed 
irrefutable. He did not know that those ‘dark satanic 
mills ’ of Blake belching forth their ‘ accursed’ smoke were to 
pay for Pitt’s lavish expenditure and to make England the 
workshop of the world. He merely saw that the interest on 
the National Debt was so enormous that a labourer earning 
£18 a year was paying no less than {10 in taxation, This 
debt, incurred in his detested paper-money and, in his opinion, 
by fraudulent means, was held by vermin who had no moral 
claim to repayment—stock-jobbers, loan-mongers, and con- 
tractors. Only by wiping out their holdings and so watering 
down the debt to a fraction of its amount did he believe the 
country could weather the storm. 

For a storm certainly was blowing up. A succession of 
cold summers and bad harvests accentuated the general 
distress. Everywhere the small farmer was being over- 
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whelmed with debt and, together with his labourers, being 
flung upon the parish. Riots, rick-firing, machine-smashing 
broke out, and there was an ugly feeling abroad. To Cobbett 
such violence was sheer madness. It could do no good and 
would only make the Government more repressive. Yet it 
was just these acts of violence which led Cobbett to take the 
most momentous and far-reaching step of his life. — 

A suggestion had been made that he should use his 
influence through the Register to dissuade workers from such 
outrages by explaining to them that their miseries were not 
caused by their employers, but by the system under which 
both master and man suffered. A necessary corollary was 
that the Register should be reduced to a price within reach of 
all. Hitherto it had been selling at 1s., which included a 
stamp tax of 6d. Short of clubbing together, there was little 
hope of the labourers ever taking in the Register at that price. 
Cobbett, however, adopted both suggestions, and in Novem- 
ber 1816 he issued a cheap edition which, by omitting all 
items of news, he was: able to sell as a pamphlet at 2d. Its 
solitary feature was his famous ‘ Address to Labourers and 
Journeymen.’ In simple, straightforward language he ex- 
plained to them how the strength and resources of a country 
sprang exclusively from the labour of its citizens. The cause 
of their distress was, of course, ‘the enormous amount of 
taxation,’ the ‘ Deadweight,’ as he called it, of interest, pensions, 
sinecures, and the upkeep of the two Services. This ‘ intoler- 
able weight,’ in turn, is traceable to the want of parliamentary 
reform. To this end he urged his readers to proceed reso- 
lutely but peaceably. 

. . . I know of no enemy of reform so great as the man who would 
persuade you that we possess nothing good and that all must be torn to 
pieces. There is no principle, no precedent, no regulation favourable 
to freedom which is not to be found in the laws of England, . . . 

These words rang like a clarion across the country. In 
two months more than 200,000 copies had been sold. Their 
effect was profound. Riots became rarer as the masses began 
to realise the need for concerted action. ‘ The labouring 
classes,’ wrote Cobbett, ‘ seemed as if they had never heard a 
word on politics before. The effect on their minds was like 
what might be expected to be produced on the eyes of one 
bted up in the dark and brought out all of a sudden into 
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broad daylight.’ Taking every advantage of the occasion, he 
proceeded to publish in pamphlet form many of his earlier 
articles, which were now read with avidity in village tap- 
rooms and round countless cottage hearths. In the opinion 
of Harriet Martineau, ‘ Never before had any single writer in 
England wielded such a power.’ Cobbett had become more 
than a newspaper editor: he was virtually ‘a fourth estate.’ 
At first the Government tried to have him ‘ written down’ ; 
but their literary hacks were no match for him. Then the 
Ministry brought out their heavy artillery and suspended 
Habeas Corpus. Cobbett took this ‘dungeon measure’ to 
be aimed directly at himself, and before either the Govern- 
ment (or his creditors) knew anything about it he had slipped 
off to America, where, purchasing a farm on Long Island, he 
lived for two peaceful years. He had one son with him; 
the rest of his family he had left behind. 

For this flight Cobbett has excused himself on the ground 
that from America better than from a dungeon cell he could 
continue his Register and his campaign to save old England 
from ‘ The Thing.’ But there is little doubt that this move 
was one of the greatest mistakes of his life and was responsible 
for making so much of his political career ‘an episode and 
nothing more.’ By imprisoning him seven years before, the 
authorities had turned him into a martyr. Would they in 
times far more inflammable run a similar risk ? Even had 
they applied their Suspension Act to Cobbett, they could 
hardly have kept him in gaol for any length of time; and on 
his release he would more than ever have dominated the 
Reform movement. As it turned out, his absence in America 
lost him much of the ground gained by his celebrated 
“ Address.’ He had continued to edit the Register from Long 
Island, but his comments on current affairs (always his 
principal attraction) lost their appeal when three months 
out of date. Worse than that, the Massacre of Peterloo, 
which occurred during his absence, had roused a large 
number of the middle classes from their apathy and had 
induced the Whigs cleverly to adopt the Reform movement. 
At that critical moment Cobbett was not there to take the 
lead. When ultimately the forces. of Reform carried the 
fortress it was not. the banner of Cobbett but that of the 
Whigs which floated in triumph from the battlements. To 
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anticipate the celebrated witticism, the Whigs had caught 
Cobbett bathing and had stolen his clothes. 

Nor were the circumstances surrounding his return from 
America calculated to improve his position, No sooner had 
he reached London, than the financial embarrassments which 
he had suffered all his life, and which were alleged to be the 
cause of his flight, came to a head in bankruptcy proceedings. 
He, who ceaselessly assailed the Government for its financial 
mismanagements, ran his own affairs in a manner which 
would have brought ruin to a State in a fortnight. Had it 
not been for a panel of opulent friends, who time and again 
came forward to settle his debts or pay his damages, he 
would long before have sunk into indigent obscurity. To 
complete his tale of calamities, hardly had he landed than 
Castlereagh’s Six Acts came into force. One of these, 
designed to strike at cheap publications, made it impossible 
for Cobbett to continue to produce the Register for 2d. He 
was compelled to put the price up again to 15., and in con- 
sequence lost many of his readers. 

Yet this succession of disasters brought out some of the 
finest qualities in Cobbett’s character. Never did he give 
greater evidence of his yeoman attributes than when, with a 
large family dependent on him, he was sold up and had 
hardly two half-crowns to rub together—when, indeed, he 
had to borrow £20 to carry on the Register. ‘Never did I 
know a single moment,’ he wrote some years later, ‘ when I 
was cast down, never one moment when I dreaded the 
future.’ At the age of sixty, when many men were sinking 
into retirement, Cobbett started to retrieve his fortunes by 
turning to literature. From that moment he ceases to be a 
mere episode and becomes a living figure in the social history 
of his country. 

During the next twelve years an astounding assortment 
of books flowed from his pen. Already from Long Island he 
had published his well-known English Grammar, which has 
the distinction of being the only amusing book on that arid 
theme. In this, as in all his writings during these years, he 
addressed himself principally to the working classes, main- 
taining his simple, unadorned style, stressing his points by 
frequent repetition, and making every argument crystal- 
clear to the lowliest of intelligences. Nor could he keep his 
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King Charles’ heads from thrusting themselves into the most 
unexpected contexts. To heighten the moral or to underline 
an argument Castlereagh, the borough-monger, Malthus, 
Pitt, the fund-lord, were dragged in to do service, whatever 
the subject. In this respect his Grammar afforded him especial 
facilities. Illustrations of syntax abound in such remarks as 
* The never-to-be-forgotten cruelty of the Borough-Tyrants.’ 
* The Lords, who made the first false report, and the Commons, 
that seemed to vie with their Lordships in falsehood, became 
equally detestable.’ Examples of collective nouns are given 
as ‘ Mob, Parliament, Rabble, House of Commons, Regiment, 
Court of King’s Bench, Den of Thieves.’ Of his other works 
which have a permanent value is his Cottage Economy, in which 
he attempted to rouse the labourer out of his sottish apathy. 
‘I despise the man that is poor and contented, for such 
content is a certain proof of a base disposition, a disposition 
which is the enemy of all industry, all exertion, all love of 
independence.’ He would have him ‘bold and free.’ But 
such qualities are only to be achieved on a full belly; hence 
the need for him to make his own bread. ‘Give me for a 
beautiful sight, a neat and smart woman, heating her oven 
and setting her bread! And if the bustle does make the sign 
of labour glisten on her brow, where is the man that would 
not kiss it off, rather than lick the plaster from the cheek of a 
duchess?” The labourer too must brew his own beer if only 
to put an end to the drinking of tea, which he regards as ‘a 
destroyer of health, an enfeebler of the frame, an engenderer 
of effeminacy and laziness, a debaucher of youth and a 
maker of misery for old age.’ But the fine flower of his 
vitulence is reserved for the potato, ‘Ireland’s lazy root,’ 
and ‘ the root also of slovenliness, filth, misery and slavery,’ 
the cultivation of which ‘ has increased in England with the 
increase of paupers.’ Let the labourers keep their own pigs 
and cows and there would be no degrading pauperisation. 
“A couple of flitches of bacon,’ in his opinion, ‘ are worth 
50,000 Methodist sermons.’ Cobbett, in effect, would 
re-establish the economy of an age already slain by enclosures 
and the Industrial Revolution. 

Further to elaborate his case for his old England, he went 
on with astonishing effrontery to produce a History of the 
Protestant Reformation. As a contribution to history the 
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work is valueless.: He was too concerned with driving home 
his points to worry about accuracy. Though no friend of 
the Catholic faith, Cobbett saw nothing but evil in the effects 
of the Reformation. | Till then charitable relief had been in | 
the competent hands of the monasteries. ‘There was no Poor 
Law, no pauperism, no absentee clergy, no grasping stock- 
jobber-turned-squire. With Henry VIII. away went this 
happy system; the monasteries were parcelled out to 
favourites ; corruption and jobbery stepped in where before 
there had been charity and godliness. Here, in fact, Cobbett 
professed to see the origin of that iniquitous ‘ Thing.’ The 
Queen who attempted to right these wrongs was not to be 
called ‘ Bloody’: that epithet he transferred to Elizabeth, 
who had made the Reformation settlement permanent. 

His next noteworthy production was Advice to Young 
Men. It is largely autobiographical, for Cobbett loved to 
illustrate his rule of life by reference to himself, to his family 
and to their education. It contains his complete philosophy 
of life, the philosophy of a man who, at the age of seventy 
years, despite all adversities, could say in -all sincerity, ‘I 
have led the happiest life of any man I have ever known.’ 
Notwithstanding its egotistic traits, this book is one of the 
best written and most readable of Cobbett’s writings. 

Rural Rides, published in 1830, is the culmination of 
Cobbett’s literary period. It is the crown of his work, and 
the most enduring. These ‘ Rides’ extended over a period 
of about ten years, duting which their author covered nearly 
every part of the country. He travelled principally on horse- 
back, his keen eyes alert to notice every detail of the country- 
side—a beautiful landscape, a fine forest of trees, acres of 
tipe standing corn ; and, in the midst of this land of loveliness 
and abundance, labourers with pinched) white faces, clothed 
in rags, ‘ their dwellings little better then pig-beds, their food 
not nearly equal to that of a pig.’ 

This is the Cobbett who was more than an episode. 
Here, where before a working-class audience he is struggling 
to restore to the peasant, fast sinking into servility and 
pauperism, his ancient independence, he stands head and 
shoulders above his contemporaries. His forebodings of 
disaster were negatived, or at least postponed, by the indus- 
ttial prosperity of Victorian England. But to the new artisan 
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of the North and Midlands, who devoured his words, he 
became their mentot who years before had hoped to have 
been that of their masters. He helped to give them strength 
-of purpose and a consciousness of their own destiny. ‘To-day 
no history of the working-class movement in England can 
ignore the debt which that movement owes to Cobbett. 
Yet, had he lived, Cobbett would almost certainly have 
opposed its subsequent trend. His sons died Conservatives— 
a name unknown in his day, but one which Cobbett would 
have heartily approved. Not to tear down, but to preserve 
the Constitution, with all its lawful privileges and immunities ; 
not to abolish private property, but to restore it to those most 
qualified to get the best out of it. Such was the basis of his 
political creed. 

With the passing of the Reform Bill in 1832 Cobbett, as a 
member for Oldham, entered that ‘ Collective Wisdom’ which 
for thirty years he had scolded. Characteristically he at once 
seated himself on the front bench, and just as characteristically 
he was on his feet at the earliest opportunity opposing the 
election of the Speaker. His opening words were in the best 
Cobbett vein : ‘ It appears to me that since I have been sitting 
here I have heard a great deal of unprofitable discussion.’ 
But it was soon evident that Cobbett’s style of rhetoric was 
more suited for the market-place than the floor of the House 
of Commons. His is not the only case of an agitator finding 
himself cramped within the walls of St. Stephen’s. A sense- 
less attack on his old enemy Peel made him slightly ridiculous ; 
but as he grew more accustomed to parliamentary procedure 
he became a competent debater and a most conscientious 
member. Like more than one firebrand, he developed into 
something of a popular character among a body which will 
tolerate anyone except the bore. 

The last tragic laugh of Cobbett’s life lay with this Par- 
liament which he had reviled hardly less in its reformed than 
in its unreformed state. The protracted debates, the late 
hours, and the close atmosphere contrasted unfavourably 
with his previous open-air and regular life. He, whose habit 
had been one of early to bed and early to rise, found these 
irregular hours undermining his constitution. He struggled 
on bravely, fighting the cause of the under-dog, presenting 
petitions, assailing the administration of the new Poor Law. 
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He was attacked by inflammation of the throat, but fought on 
till his voice was barely audible. At last he was persuaded 
to take to his bed. Three weeks later, on the afternoon of 
June 18, 1835, he was dead. 


Admittedly Cobbett had many faults. His ideas on 
economics and finance were often crude and sometimes false. 
His passions gave him strength of arm, but not direction of 
aim. Like some angry giant, he laid about him with a will. 
Down went his enemies; but down, too, went his friends, 
if they questioned the wisdom of his progress by so much as 
a word, and few of them escaped unscathed. Yet, with all 
these failings, Cobbett stands redeemed by the simplicity of 
his character and by the depth of his sincerity. He was as free 
from vice as he was hide-bound by prejudice. He was every 
inch an English yeoman, hating cant and affectation, loving 
sport and the prospect of a fight. ‘The pattern John Bull 
of his century,’ Carlyle sums him up ; ‘ strong as the rhino- 
ceros, and with singular humanities and genialities shining 
through his thick skin.’ 

It is in those moods that Cobbett is at his best. It is, as 
Chesterton puts it, ‘ especially his bad language that is always 
good.’ He reproduces in only a slightly expurgated form 
the rich, unvarnished vocabulary of an infuriated farmer. In 
this miscalled ‘ Billingsgate’ Cobbett is without an equal. 
Castlereagh was described as ‘shallow and impudent,’ 
Sheridan as ‘ profligate,’ Grenville as ‘ dull and arrogant’ ; 
Malthus is ‘ the nasty, greedy parson,’ Wilberforce ‘ a retailer 
of bombast,’ The Times is generally ‘ the Bloody old Times,’ 
and Pitt’s friends ‘ would have put Tartuffe to the blush and 
would literally sing you a smutty song to a psalm tune.’ 

Cobbett has been likened to Dean Swift, that other master 
of outspoken English ; but in Cobbett there is little of the 
polished irony and the incisive satire of the great publicist. 
Yet im one respect there is a similarity. Both men were 
splendid haters. Had Cobbett adopted an epitaph for his 
grave-stone, it would have been hard to have chosen one 
more effective than that of Jonathan Swift: ‘ Ubi saeva 
indignatio ulterius cor lacerare nequit.’ 


W. BariInc. PEMBERTON. 
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WALKS AND TALKS 
By Sm Arnotp Wisson, M.P. 


THE Jubilee celebrations in London served as an outlet for 
the widespread desire of men and women in every walk of 
life to show in their own way their loyalty to King George 
and Queen Mary, whose personal popularity has perhaps been 
insufficiently stressed, and to the idea of national unity for 
which the Royal Family.stands.. No discomfort was unbear- 
able to the happy folk who lined the streets, and amid the 
cheers there were tears of joy and thankfulness in many eyes. 

The procession itself was almost wholly domestic. No 
detachments from the Indian Army, nor of Dominion or 
Colonial Forces : no place was found for representative units 
of the Royal Navy or Royal Air Force; indeed, when the 
plan was made, almost no troops were included. There were 
no representatives of foreign countries in the procession, yet 
it would have done them good to have passed through the 
streets. Only one Embassy—over which the Nazi Haken 
Kreuz flies—was within sight of the line of march: it was 
gaily decorated, as part of a scheme embracing the whole of 
Carlton House Terrace. 

Outside the City and West End the decorations were 
scarcely less gay and far more spontaneous, Many streets in 
Hoxton, Dalston and Shoreditch, strongholds of militant 
Socialism, were brilliant with flags, and in those parts of 
England where local left-wing politicians had been busy 
ctying down the Jubilee, notably at Nelson and Abertillery, 
popular resentment against disloyal kill-joys in office came 
to the surface. If the villages of Hertfordshire are any guide 
to the rest of rural England, the Jubilee will be a memory 
treasured alike in the schools, the public-houses and the alms- 
houses, as well as by the public at large. Decorations were 
to be seen everywhere—on the spokes of boys’ bicycles, on 
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church towers, and in every shop window except a few of the 
multiple-shop, chain-store and ive type. In my own 
village the fishmonger, unable to paint his shop front by day, 
spent all night doing it by candlelight so that it should be a 
resplendent and integral part of the gala dress of High Street. 

For weeks past our intellectuals have been criticising the 
Jubilee in their chosen organs. How hard onthe King! How 
clearly desigried to give the National Government an advan- 
tage at the next election. | _How extravagant! The event has 
shown, as usual, how little such folk understand England. 
Those who seek to equate left-wing opinions with churlish- 
ness do an ill-service to those for whom they profess: to 
speak. How splendidly George Lansbury towered above the 
peevish little penmen when, in the House of Commons on 
May 8, he seconded the motion for a loyal address to His 
Majesty | 

eee ee ee 

After a political meeting in the Midlands in one of the 
new Council estates I found myself at Snow Hill Station, in 
Birmingham, waiting for the midnight train: I sought the 
tefreshment-room. I had not been thete long before a naval 
tating entered, bearing round his cap the ribbon of a sloop 
well known to me in the Persian Gulf during and after the 
wat. We fell at once to talking over coffee and sandwiches : 
Muscat, Bahrain, Henjam and Basrah ; consuls and politicals, 
soldiers and Indian Marine—we had a whole world in 
common, in which we had both played our part at almost the 
same age, for my days in those waters began in 1907 when I 
was twenty-three, his when he was twenty-one. 

The talk turned to India and the merits of the Army and 
Navy as a career. There was much that he liked in the Army : 
his was a military family with a tradition dating back to the 
Peninsular Wars, so he had been told, and he had.a brother 
ina line regiment in India now. ‘The Army had two faults. 
A boy could stay at school till fifteen and then go straight to 
the Navy—as he had done: almost no one was accepted for 
the Army till he was seventeen anda half or eighteen. The 
other point went deeper. There was too much drill in the 
Army: the gap between officers and men was bigger, and 
kept wide open by sergeants and sergeant-majors. who did 
not care who gave orders as long as they had the power. 
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The result was that Navy men were, by the age of twenty- 
one, a better lot than private soldiers, though they all started 
level. And military service was too short for those who 
- loved it, too long for those who wished to get out. Above 
all, too much of the sergeant-major ; and his brother thought 
the same. The Army wanted a change of method, and a 
change of heart too: fewer inspections of brass buttons and 
pipe-clay, more of the informality which made life in the 
Navy a choice he seldom if ever regretted. He talked good 
sense, and his views deserve attention. But he would not 
have been a good witness before a Departmental Committee 
or a Royal Commission. 

By this time we had reached Reading—at 2 a.m.: he left 
the train on his way to Portsmouth, and I curled up to sleep 
till I was turned out at Paddington, of all London termini the 
most friendly to early birds ; that is not saying much. 


* * * * * 


Heard in an omnibus passing the Royal Exchange : 

‘ Who’s that old man in a chair ?’ 

‘ That’s George Peabody, what made a fortune out of 
Peabody buildings everywhere. He invented the idea of 
tenement flats ; but there’s no money in it now, with all this 
cheap transport.’ 

‘ Why is he in a chair, Daddy ?’ 

‘ That’s where he did all his work ; now there’s the Duke 
of Wellington; he’s on a hotse—see? That’s how he did 
his job.’ 

* * * * * 

I hastened from the House of Commons, after two hours 
in Standing Committee, to catch the 2.10 from King’s Cross 
to my constituency. I noticed a group of young men, clearly 
strangers to London, each with his bag. I listened to their 
speech. They were talking Welsh. It was a Thursday, so 
they were not footballers. 

“You for Letchworth ?’ said I. 

“Oo aye,’ said they in chorus. 

‘ Going to the Training Centre ?’ 

‘Oo aye,’ came the chorus again. 

“I know the place,’ said 1; ‘the manager’s a good man 
and there’s good teaching to be got. You'll like it.’ 
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‘We've got to like it,’ replied one. ‘ It’s go there or get 
struck off at the “ labour ”’.’ 

* What trades do they learn a man ?’ asked a bright-eyed 
youth, wearing a paternal R.A.S.C. cap badge in his button- 
hole 


‘Bricklayer, plasterer, painter and decorator, carpenter, 
machinist, fitter, body-builder, panel-beater, welder,’ I ran 
through the list. . 

* Which is the best paid ?’ 

* The best is, to my mind, the most regular. They’re not 
training more men in any one line than they can- place: 
There’s no bricklayer and few plasterers out of a job these 
days, and not many painters.’ 

‘ Where’ll they send a man? Anywhere?’ 

* Most anywhere, but they’ll try to send you near where 
you come from if there’s a demand. They might send you 
chaps to Bristol, for example.’ (They were all from Ponty- 

tidd.) 

2 The train came in, and when it stopped the door of the 
buffet car was opposite them. They entered with their bags 
and took their seats. I followed. Once started, the'attendant 
asked what they would take. ‘ Nothing,’ was the answer ; 
‘we’ve brought our own.’ The attendant began to explain, 
and the embarrassed youths exchanged a few. words with each 
other in Welsh. Wishing to put them and the steward at 
their ease, I ordered a cup of tea and a sandwich all round. 
They accepted it with well-bred dignity. We passed through 
the last tunnel and came to open fields. 

“It’s terrible flat country,’ said one. ‘I’ve been looking 
out for mountains like we’ve got in Wales, but there’s none. 
I like to see a mountain at the back of a place.’ 

‘We've passed through seven tunnels,’ said) I—‘ that 
means seven hills; and here’s a viaduct, as high and long as 
any in England, I believe.’ 

They looked admiringly at Old Welwyn below us, but 
were not to be beaten. 

‘ There’s a bigger bridge than this neat our place, anda 
better view too.’ 

The talk turned to football ; then to Letchworth. Were 
there plenty of cinemas? Were there talkies? What other 
towns could a man visit ? Could you get to a dance on a 
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Saturday?) Were! the lodgings good? By the time I had 
answered their questions we reached: Hitchin and I wished 
them goodbye.and good luck. ‘They replied politely—with a 
proper reserve. ‘They were stout-hearted, lads, but not one 
had been out of Wales before. It was as great an adventure 
for them as going to a boarding-school for the first time. 

* * * * * 


After long hours spent in the House listening to the debate 
on the Unemployment Assistance (Temporary Provisions) 
(No. 2) Bill, L walked up Whitehall to Trafalgar Square. 
Opposite the National Gallery a: crowd of nearly a, hundred 
youths had collected, forming a queue—one of the ‘strongest 
instincts of our race (notably-absent at a railway ticket office 
in France during ‘rush’ hours), Presently a van marked 
‘Feed the Hungry’ drove up and distributed slabs of bread and 
matgatine. Each man took his portion and ate it hungrily, 
but it was not a square meal. Not one of them had a cigarette, 
but they were mostly cheerful and talkative. One group of 
three, standing apart from the rest as they ate, attracted my 
notice. They were not at home in such surroundings. Their 
faces betrayed:a different and higher standard of education, 
They wore their clothes differently, but their boots were worn. 
I spoke to them. They were all three seamen from the same 
ship, now sold to the United States. * We’ve been “ driven off 
the Atlantic”’,’ they remarked, ‘and we're here for the Jubilee ; 
it'll be something to see the King in naval uniform, to remind 
us that ships and sailors.and the sea used to matter more than 
anything else to old England.’ ‘They were not penniless ; but 
the seamen’s homes were full: they would not go to alodging- 
house. It was not so cold that they could not sleep out and 
keep their pence. We went to the nearest Corner House and 
they regaled me with fo’c’sle yatns covering half the world in 
exchange for sausages and mash. I cettainly had the better 
of the bargain. They wete not sullen ot down-hearted, but 
full of hope; for they were still in the prime and) had some 
months’ ‘ benefit ’ to draw, and some savings. 


* * * * * 


In December last Dr. G. F, Walker, an experienced doctor 
with an extensive practice in Sunderland, wrote to The Times 
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to combat, in his own words, ‘ a certain complacency growing 
up in national feeling about the distressed areas,’ He 
asserted that there was a serious and progressive decline in 
public health, which he described under six headings. The 
Minister of Health arranged fot an immediate inquiry by 
expert officials of the Ministry of Health and the Board of 
Education. Their Report,1 made after consultation with the 
medical profession in Sunderland and county Durham, does 
not sustain any of Dr. Walker’s statements. The decline in 
surgical tuberculosis has been ‘remarkable*; tickets has 
much decreased ; there is no evidence of increased mortality, 
and little, if any, increase of disease. ‘The physical condition 
of adult men is fairly maintained, but there is evidence of 
some increase of neurotic conditions. The mental rather 
than the physical effects of ‘prolonged unemployment are 
stressed. ‘There is no justification here for complacency, 
but equally none for discouragement. Local authorities 
and local voluntary organisations are doing their work well. 
Little pasteurised milk is consumed in this area; but ‘no 
milk epidemics have occurred, and non-pulmonary tuber- 
culosis is falling very rapidly.’ Such reports, dealing com- 
prehensively with particular areas, are of great value. Sit 
Hilton Young would do well to initiate a similar investigation 
in South Wales. 
Eg * * * * 

On Jubilee Sunday I had to go to South London to give 
an address to a thousand Scouts and Guides for a vicar who 
was an old friend of my father, his curate the son of my 
father’s curate. I travelled with a young railway clerk who 
was studying Continental tours. He was just twenty: he 
had been five times to Australia as steward in a P. & O. 
liner and had now ‘ settled down.’ He was keenly interested 
in foreign countries and foreign policy. He had been rather 
in favour of stopping traffic in arms, but Italian indignation 
at countries which sent arms to Abyssinia seemed so unfair 
that he was all on the other side. He had been through 
Germany on a bicycle with £3 and a few words of German, 
and had vastly enjoyed himself—much more than in France, 
where things cost more and people were less friendly. No 
jugend hebergen, and the roads ‘not so good. | He felt the 


1 Cmd. 4886, April 1935 (9¢.). 
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Germans were more like us than any other race in Europe. 
All the same, that man Hitler was doing such un-English 
things that the League of Nations ought to step in and stop 
him! As for the French, there was trouble ahead there ; 
and those Greeks! Travel had helped him to acquire a sense 
of superiority which would last him a lifetime: but he was 
ambitious, and was critical of what he read in newspapers. 





* * * * * 


I left Liverpool Street at 8.30 on the evening of May 14, 
arriving at Hamburg punctually at 3 o’clock. Amongst my 
fellow-travellers was an English public school boy on his way 
to Germany to spend three months, or perhaps more, with a 
German family. I urged him, after three months of hard work 
at the language, to get leave, if he possibly could, to join a 
public works service camp (Freiwilliger Arbeitsdienst). ‘ That,’ 
I said, ‘ will be for you an introduction to the New Germany 
of greater value than a year in a family, and a passport to any 
university as a foreign student. If you get the chance, seize 
it with both hands. Whether you like the New Germany or 
not, you will see it working there and you will get behind 
the scenes.’ He was a strongly-built youth of seventeen, a 
worthy representative of young England. I believe he will 
take my advice, and I hope he will get his chance. 

I walked for a few minutes by one of the great lakes which 
make Hamburg a beautiful city as well as a great port. _I saw 
a crowd of twenty or thirty persons watching three boatmen, 
each in his own skiff, trying to get an elusive something out 
of the water. It was a day-old duckling which had lost its 
mother. It was captured and restored at last. The crowd 
cheeted as though it was in Hyde Park. The burgomaster 
came a few minutes later to show me some of the slum 
clearance and housing schemes in progress in the centre of 
the city. Hamburg borrowed heavily and spent wisely in 
post-war years: few cities in Germany can boast of finer 
working-class dwellings. But the observation which fell 
from his lips, in reply to my eulogies, was true in the double 
sense in which he intended it: ‘ We did not perhaps deserve 
all the credit we got for this.’ Thence to a new scheme to 
promote national unity and the good understanding between 
men in different walks of life, a ‘ Betriebsgemeinschafts-Schule, 
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Twelve firms in Hamburg send to the school a director, 
senior clerk, and a workman or craftsman, thirty-six persons 
in all, to spend a week together in a country house, shat- 
ing dormitories, eating their meals together, walking and 
talking, playing games together, and giving lectures to each 
other upon their respective aims, responsibilities, difficulties, 
hopes, and fears. The Industrial Welfare Society in England 
does something of this kind in its summer schools, but this 
if it grows, as its promoters hope, into a nation-wide move- 
ment, has a far wider scope. 

On the following morning I left Hamburg by carat dawn 
to visit the land reclamation work which is being undertaken 
by the public works service organisation on the North Sea 
coast north of the Kiel Canal not many miles from the Danish 
frontier. It was a long drive of 150 kilometres or more over 
good roads, crossing the Kiel Canal by ferry.. We stopped 
for breakfast at Meldorf, a delightful little town with a 
marvellously good ‘ land and folk museum’ which we had 
time to inspect. It included specimens of every culture from 
the paleolithic upwards, maps showing the gradual extension 
of the coast in successive centuries, models of old houses 
and of ships, with specimens of all household goods and the 
farmets’ tools for nearly 1000 years. I could have happily 
spent the whole morning there. Adjoining the inn was a 
barn which was, in its way, a scarcely less interesting exhibition 
of German ways of life in the fifteenth century. 

We reached the land reclamation works just before 
midday and were taken over it by the engineer in charge. 
The ultimate aim is to reclaim several hundred square miles 
which were overwhelmed by the sea about 300 years ago. 
The old coast is still indicated by a chain of islands, the 
Hamburg Hallige. The last great step was accomplished in 
1926 by a patriotic merchant, Sénke Nissen, who built a 
great dam, or Koog, to give protection, in the words of 
my guide, to an area of land on which enough corn could be 
grown to feed a city of 5000 souls—a proud memorial. We 
put on heavy top boots and drove to the.edge of the marsh. 
A hundred young men, almost all of Hamburg, were working 
here, up to their knees in water, but protected by their tall 
boots. They were building protective groins through which 
the muddy tide entered twice daily, leaving behind a heavy 
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deposit of rich mud. The scheme would take ten years to 
accomplish. It was hard work and cold, but the men looked 
fit, and I was told that they got extra pocket money and extra 
food in recognition of the heavy strain of working, almost 
always between wind and water, for from six to twelve 
months. ‘They had been at it for two and a half years. We 
returned to lunch at the camp and had a square meal in the 
temporary barracks, taken from the same great cauldrons 
which contained the men’s food. Nothing attracts me more 
than these public works camps. They began, like other 
things in Germany, as voluntary institutions, but have been 
so successful that they have in the public interest been de- 
veloped by an increasing element of compulsion. Land 
reclaiming in any other circumstances is unprofitable. There 
is something inspiring in this peaceful conquest of broad 
acres recaptured from the sea, man’s oldest enemy. 

We returned by way of Schleswig through beautiful 
country closely resembling Southern England—orchards and 
beech woods and may trees, tall hedges and winding roads, 
the cattle mostly Friesian and famous throughout Germany 
for their milk and butter, the roads good and being rapidly 
improved. In Schleswig I saw a mobile unit of the Arbeits- 
dienst. Six lorry bodies, as large as furniture vans, formed 
three sides of a square ; within them slept 100 men, in bunks 
in tiers three deep. The centre, canvas-covered, was their 
mess-room. They were going from village to village, 
cleaning ponds and doing odd jobs according to a schedule 
carefully planned with the local authorities. They carried 
their own tools, cooked their own food and left behind 
them a brighter and cleaner countryside. It is this sort of 
thing which constitutes the real strength of Germany and 
the hope of a better world. It is harder to work for one’s 
keep and 3s. a week for a year than to join the Territorials 
or even the Regular Army, and, notwithstanding an element 
of compulsion, the men in these service camps ate for the 
most part volunteers, and work with a minimum of supet- 
vision. The general improvement in the health and morals 
of the German people, which I noticed last year, has been 
amply maintained. The suicide rate, which was one of the 
highest in Europe under the old régime, has dropped fast and 
continues to go down. That, I believe, can be said of no 
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other countty in Europe. The matriage rate has gone up, 
the birth rate likewise. A young German said to me in the 
train on my way to Berlin next day: ‘ We have lost freedom 
in some directions, we have gained it in others: We are 
servants of the State, our minds and bodies are: disciplined, 
but we have thrown off the psychological fetters that bound 
us. We are achieving a social unity of which the republicans 
of old never dreamed. We have achieved an element of 
economic freedom which is greater than we could have hoped 
for two years ago. We are content for the present to be led. 
We feel as sure of our leaders as you feel of yourselves. Is 
our confidence less justified than yours? Hitler has saved 
Germany, and therefore Europe, from Communism. But 
for him you would perhaps have had no Jubilee celebrations, 
for Communism spreads like a disease. To withstand. it 
when times are hard a society must be strong and united as 
we are.’ 

Thence to dine as a guest of the Friedrich Sthamer Gesell- 
schaft at their inaugural dinner. This is an Anglo-German 
society, founded to keep alive the memory of a great Ham- 
burger who was the first German Ambassador to Great 
Britain after the war. Thanks largely to him, relations with 
Great Britain were restored earlier and more completely than 
with any other of the great belligerents. His vis-a-vis in Berlin 
was Lord d’Abernon, who, like Sthamer, was not de carriére, 
but he was in Berlin only for five years. Seen in retrospect, 
the two countries have reason to be grateful to their two 
representatives, and the experiment of appointing business 
men to the gteat diplomatic posts was more than justified. 
In speaking to the company of German and. English met- 
chants, whose personal experiences embraced practically 
every great port and great commercial country in the world, 
I paid a tribute first to Herr Sthamer, and secondly to the part 
which commercial leaders had played, and might still continue 
to play, in international relations. I had much to say in praise 
of modern Germany, but nothing that I had not already said 
to audiences in England—not always wholly sympathetic, 
something also critical, less of German aims, than of German 
methods, believing, as I do, that Anglo-German societies and 
clubs can perform useful functions only if their proceedings 
are marked by complete freedom of expression. 
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After dinner conversation became more general. We 
discussed the German Faith movement, which found warm 
defenders amongst my hosts. They were hurt at British 
newspaper references to ‘the new paganism,’ and at the 
suggestion that the movement had anything in common with 
the envenomed atheism of Russia. ‘ We Germans,’ said one, 
‘ believe profoundly in God. Religion, whether Lutheran or 
Catholic, has long been losing its hold upon the people in this 
country, as in yours. Judged by results it has failed during 
the last half-century to play its part in uplifting Christendom 
or mankind. The new German faith is not atheistic, but 
theistic, not anti-Christian, but rather unitarian in its outlook. 
You English, of all people, should understand what we are 
trying to do. Your King is anointed with holy oil as 
Supreme Governor of the Church. Your Prayer-book is 
prescribed by Act of Parliament, your archbishops and bishops 
are appointed on the advice of the Prime Minister, who may 
be of any religion or none, a Presbyterian or a Jew. The 
Church of England is “* by law established,” but other religions 
have complete freedom. Your bishops are political partisans, 
often giving expression to strong views upon every conceivable 
aspect of internal politics. Some of our German ecclesiastics, 
too, have been better politicians than bishops. We wish to 
restore to them their ancient prestige as religious leaders. We 
do not require their advice in the sphere of internal politics or 
social legislation. Yet the keynote of the German Faith 
movement is faith—faith in God and our country and in each 
other, hope for the future and our children, and charity, as 
far as lies in us to-day, to all men, but especially to those of 
our own race. Was that not exactly what Saint Paul taught ? 
“If it be possible, so far as lieth in you, live peaceably with 
all men,” and “‘ do good to all men, especially to those who 
are of the household of faith”.’ The man who spoke had 
been a student of theology. He was himself steeped in the 
Lutheran tradition. His feet were set upon the old ways, 
as are mine. But the young men had seen visions: he was 
not prepared hastily to condemn, and there could be no doubt 
of his burning sincerity, though I could not agree. 

It was after midnight before the party broke up and I 
went back to the hotel to meet a German merchant, Herr 
Robert Wonckhaus, whom I first met in 1907 when he was 
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carving out for his firm and for Germany a great import and 
export trade in the Persian Gulf. I had met almost all his 
employees. It had been my duty on the outbreak of war to 
arrest several of them. I was the official liquidator of his 
firm’s affairs in Mesopotamia. We had many friends and a 
few enemies in common, and it was two in the morning 
before we parted. 

On another occasion I heard from eye-witnesses of events 
in Berlin during the war tests last month. They spoke highly 
of the ground organisation. So thorough had been the 
preparation, so complete the organisation, that a raiding 
squadron might well have missed Berlin altogether. Men 
who knew the district well could identify nothing. It was a 
triumph of organisation, a victory for the willing and orderly 
discipline among the civilian population of Berlin—the 
realisation, in fact, of Ruskin’s plea sixty-five years ago for 
‘ firmness to govern, with grace to obey.’ 

Elsewhere I talked to a number of Germans—uni- 
versity professors, soldiers, airmen, and students. None 
seemed unaware of the difficulties confronting their country 
or Europe: all were soberly confident in their leaders. 
‘ Spartam nactus es, hance exorna’ was their motto. ‘ This is 
our Sparta, rough but incomparable; we are Germans, 
poor but indomitable.’ They would play their part and 
would survive, and emerge. They would hold to their 
conceptions of race. With the northern races, including Great 
Britain and the Dominions and the United States, they had 
affinities which would some day become the basis for a cultural 
unity. That time was perhaps far off, but, like their leader, 
they counted time in terms of generations. The future of 
the race was what mattered, not the individual, who was no 
more than the leaf of a great oak which, having nourished 
the parent stem, passed away. 

I left Germany feeling that events in Europe had already 
taken a turn for the better: that provided we were wise, and 
strong, wart would be impossible. Hitler’s speech, and 
Mr. Baldwin’s sober and generous response, have since 
served to strengthen this conviction. 

ARNOLD WILSON. 
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PARTING LOVERS 
m. 1888 1926 1934 ob. 


Sap thought for lovers, we must patt : 
One taken, and the other left— 

For death will claim one beating heart : 
One folded in eternal peace, 

One lonely, utterly bereft, 

To weep, and wait in life’s decrease. 


Would it were mine to spare you this, 
To stay, and count the agelong hours : 
To give, not take, the final kiss 

On the pale brow, and leave you there, 
My bride, with myrtle in your hair, 
And round you all the garden flowers. 


But if it be not mine to wait : 

If the die falls the other way, 

And you are still outside the gate, 

When my call comes and I must go: 

To mourn me, wait, and work, and ptay, 
Be mine in thought when roses blow, 


When larches wear theit thin, green veil 
And buds are ripening on the beech : 
And all the may is pink and white, 
And daffodils are your delight : 
When you can find a primrose pale, 
And see the blossom on the peach, 
Think on these things, and think of me, 
: *O well is thee 
And happy shalt thou be.’ 





1935 
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When the soft bracken fronds unfold, 
Or their great leaves are burnished gold : 
When, over summer fields, the sea 
Glitters in distant mystery 
Behind the long arm of the wood 
Where you and I so often stood, 
Then think of me, 
*O well is thee 
And happy shalt thou be.’ 


When swallows twitter in your eaves, 
And in the glorious, rosy dawn 
You hear the blackbird on the wall, 
The goldfinch, or the linnet call, 
Or watch the kestrel o’er the lawn, 
Or Jenny Wren among the leaves : 
When all the West is lit with fire, 
And Dartmoor’s brow is gleaming bright, 
And Hay Tor like a distant spire, 
And Cawsand like a dolphin’s back : 
When Haldon’s woods are purple-black 
All changing with the changing light, 
Then think of me, 
*O well is thee 
And happy shalt thou be.’ 


When the slow moon behind the farm 
Comes up the blue, the owl will cry, 
The night-hawk whirr, and Isca’s tide 
Show silver mirrors to the sky : 

Let such an hour bring healing balm 
As in the night your wound you hide. 


Be comforted, for you are free | 
Great love is kind and suffers long, 
No man escapes his destiny, 
The bonds of life are far too strong. 
Be comforted, your spirit soars 
Unfettered now. The gain is youts. 
Think not of me, 
“O well is thee 
And happy. shalt thou be.’ 


Francis NEWBOLT (1926). 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Der Neue Gott. Broder Christiansen (Felsen-Verlag : Munich, 
1934). Christiansen is one of the clearest and not the least 
profound of the philosophers of modern Germany. This, his 
latest work, is the outcome of nearly thirty years’ meditation, 
often in solitude, based in the first instance upon the Kantian ethic. 
He recognises two main principles which influence human life. 
The first and most elementary is the will to live—whence we derive 
our moral principles, without which we could not live in social 
groups, and whence we derive the ideas of progress and of social 
betterment, of nationality and of the importance of the family, and 
much else. 

The second and higher principle is the daemonischer Wille—the 
dzmonic in the Greek sense of the word. From this principle we 
derive our ‘ heroic’ aims and ideals. It actuates the Alpine climber 
and the scientist, the soldier and the martyr, the great saints of all 
ages and the revolutionary. Men in whom the second instinct 
transcends the first are truly great; nations and religions which 
accept it achieve heights denied to those whose first concern is the 
complacent pursuit of the first principle. 

Bacon’s Essay on Death suggests the same idea : 


Revenge triumphs over death ; love slights it, 
honour aspireth to it: grief flieth it... . 
Above all, the sweetest canticle is sunc dimittis 
when a man hath obtained worthy ends. 


The glory of Christendom is the numberless acts of self-sacrifice by 
obscure men and women. When a man, following the Mastet’s 
example, gives his life for another it is sometimes by calculation, 
but oftener by instinct—the triumph of the second of Christiansen’s 
principles. To the author, the future of religion, and above all of 
the Christian religion, depends upon the willing acceptance and the 
victory of the second principle. This is the spirit of God within 
us. As Pindar wrote 2000 years ago, 


The fortunes of the world follow heroic souls 
For the fit few, the many live. 
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A Christian, looking to our Lord as the supreme example of the 
emergence of ‘the heroic will,’ will find in this book much to 
admire, much to provoke thought. In its essence, the thesis is 
Christian, or at least theistic rather than pagan-——a fact of importance 
to-day. 

The Faith of a Schoolmaster. E. Sharwood Smith (Methuen, 
6s., 1935). Schoolmasters who write books have a special claim 
on readers. We have all been to school—our children will follow 
us thither. We are in youth as clay in the hands of the potter, 
according to one theory ; but it is true of children, as of the most 
valuable clays, that the most prized and most useful material is often 
the most ‘ refractory.’ 

This book has a special claim on our attention, for it is written, 
not by the headmaster of a great public school, but of a small 
grammar school—at Newbury; and it is noteworthy that few 
headmasters of such schools have placed on record their matured 
views and experience. Yet these ‘ secondary ’ schools, the fruit of 
Balfour’s Education Act of 1902, following on the Cockerton 
decision, which denied the county councils the right to levy rates 
for other than elementary education, have changed the whole face 
of public education in this country in the last thirty years. Ade- 
quately to notice this book would require a whole article in this 
Review : it is a storehouse of wisdom, a well of enthusiasm. The 
present reviewer can recollect no recent book on the subject of 
education which has left so deep an impression on his mind, It isa 
book that no schoolmaster, parent, or boy can read without feeling 
happier, more hopeful, and more convinced that secondary educa- 
tion on such lines is the very foundation of ‘ the good life ’ of Plato, 
whom the author has studied with such affection. 

Origins and Development of Applied Chemistry. J. R. Partington, 
M.B.E. (Longmans, 45s. net). This great volume is for the young 
student a veritable garden in which he can wander at will with a 
fresh interest at every step, for practical scientific workers a mine, 
and for scholars a quarry, for there is much beneath the surface that 
will repay the seeker. It is as much a book for the archxologist as 
for the chemist, as indispensable for the student of art as of history. 
“It is the glory of God to conceal a thing, but the honour of Kings 
is to search out a matter.’ Thus Proverbs xxv. 2. Dr. Partington 
has in this volume done Queen Mary College, in the University of 
London, honour, and students in many lands a service. The docu- 
mentation from Sumerian times onwards is admirable, the index a 
blessing to busy men. The book covers a vast variety of materials 
—animal, vegetable and mineral, metal work and pottery, wood- 
working and textiles, dyes and disinfectants, drugs and lubricants. 
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The writer demonstrates, more conclusively than any of his 
predecessors, that science is not only international—it is of immense 
antiquity, and its home was in the East. Each successive civilisation 
has inherited knowledge and traditions from a past so remote that 
it has left almost no trace. The book will be for many years a 
standard work—and not only in English-speaking countries, for it 
has no counterpart in any foreign tongue. 

Growing Opinions. .A Symposium of British Youth Outlook (Methuen, 
6s. net). The title of this book is a happier description of the contents than 
the sub-title. The sixteen young writers, of whom twelve are men, all 
have something to say worth saying, and they say it well and not without 
a certain modesty. The views expressed remind me of a somewhat 
similar collection of essays written in the early ’eighties by Sir Michael 
Sadler and some of his friends : there is the same doubt as to the validity 
of current views, the same diversity. But youth in the eighties believed 
in ‘ progress’: their grandsons seem to doubt if it can be maintained, 
and revert to the wistful queries which echo through Disraeli’s Sybil. 
The book is full of contradictions, as such a book should be : individuality 
is stressed, but also the need for a vast and co-ordinated national policy. 
The folly of war is emphasised, but no word is said to indicate by what 
other means an intolerable status quo is to be changed by its victims. 
Jack Lovelock on ‘ Youth and Modern Sport’ is to me excellent, so also 
Warren Triggs on ‘ Youth and Pleasures ’—partly because I agree with 
most of what they say, partly because they write concisely without 
introspection of matters of which they can speak at first hand. Mr. 
Barrett’s appraisal of the value of the Greek tradition is almost precisely 
that of Horace (Epist. Il., 1,63-75). The introductory note of Professor 
J. B. S. Haldane, with its vague reference to ‘science’ as a panacea, 
couched in language of slightly sour superiority, is out of place, and 
adds nothing of interest to the book, unless, indeed, by way of contrast, 
for these young people are neither sour nor superior. 

The Problem of Noise. F. C. Bartlett (the Cambridge Miscellany : 
Cambridge University Press, 1934, 35. 6d. net). The Professor of Experi- 
mental Psychology in the University of Cambridge here expounds 
concisely the outcome of recent exhaustive, and exhausting, researches. 
The subject is of real and increasingly social importance, for noise is 
one of the few nuisances which are steadily increasing, thanks to motor 
cars, aeroplanes, and wireless broadcasts. But it is extremely difficult 
objectively to define ‘ noise.’ The reply to the question ‘ What noise 
annoys an oyster ?” is still, as in our childhood, ‘ A noisy noise annoys 
an oyster.’ Professor Bartlett can with certainty say no more than that. 


A. T. W. 














